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CHAPTER I 

..i" • ' . 

.r. . INTRODUCTION 

Progress in education would seem to be assured if it 
could be shovm that there are obvious and enduring advan- 
tages to presenting subject matter to learners in some ways 
and decided disadvantages to learners if subject matter is 
presented in contrasting ways. If it could be shown, v;ith 
any d'e^ree of certainty, that individuals can acquire 
information or develop skills or use what they have learned 
more effectively as a result' of being exposed to a particu- 
lar kind of material or instructional technique, many (but 
by no means all) of the problems of educating people could 
be solved 1 This dream of discovering the most effective 
methods of helping individuals has prompted untold n.umbers 
of experiments and invest igationi, at all levels of formal 
education. Earnest educational researchers will continue 
to compare teaching methods and materials j and, of course, 
they will quite likely fail to obtain convincing evidence 
that one way of teaching is better than another. 

Researchers will be unsuccessful in producing convinc- 
ing, proof that one met'fiod is superior to another because 
the variables in one teaching-learning situation are seldom 
replicated in another. The human relationships are far too 
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complex to identify, let alone to quantify. - Howevex^, in 
keeping with proper scientific methodology, investigators 
will continue to*r attempt to describe the physical, sociolog- 
.leal/ and psychological features of tv7o or more teaching- 
learning situations, even though they know that if it were 
possible to generalize about a group of individuals with 
some degree of accuracy what is said about the group will 
not be valid for many, and probably most, of the. individuals 
in it. They keep on looking for persistent relationships 
between the intangibles and the tangibles, betv/een "knowns" 
and "unknowns," between "givcns" and "not givens," and 
between theories of behavior and behavior because momentary 
shafts of light are shed upon the formidable, problems of 
educating people and because it is better to look than not 
to look at all. 

Unfortun^itely, no tvzo groups of individuals are truly 
comparable with regard to any of the criteria that are 
crucial to academic performance— •motivation, experience, 
achievement level, capacity, and the like. To make the 
problem more vexing, if the same teacher instructs two or 
more groups, he really cannot be considered to be the same 
personality in each of the situations. He may respond to 
one group and to the individuals in it much differently 
than he does to another gx^oup and its members. Many 
factors will be the same if the teacher is his own control, 
t^nd this arrangcraent gives some sort of validity to the 
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results of the experiment; but v/hen the predispositions of 
the teacher for different modes of teaching and for materi- 
als are taken i^to consideration, all that may be determined 
,is that the preferences of the teacher are, to some extent, 
revealed. . , • 

, • The Problem 

Inasmuch as no two teaching-learning situations are 
exactly cqraparable, it is not really; feasible to attempt to 
■ determine which of two leaching " styles is superior. Actu- 
ally ^ every teacher's siyle is unique. The general 
approaches teachers take are capable of categorization, but 
their patterns of interacting vrith their pupils are indi- 
vidual. Therefore, a more reasonable strategy for discover- 
.'r ing why some methods of teaching are apparently more • 

effective than others might be to" consider simultaneously, 
personality variables and methods, 

l^he purpose of this investigation is to- determine 
(a) whether the attitudes of teachers are potent factors in 
situations where thay are to teach in a specified mode (in 
this instance, an experiment vrtiich compares two contrasting 
I " " methodologi^^and (b) if pupils achieve at relatively 

higher rates in situat-ions where their teacher's personality 
is compatible v;ith the dominant mode of teaching expected 
of himrj The motivations, attitudes, and values of teachers 
would appear to be crucial to the achievement of pupils in 
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any classroom^ but these variables may be even more powerful 
m situations where teachers attempt to play the role of An 
"Inductive" teac|)er or a "deductive" teacher. 

Even thoughra teacher nowadays is well advised to be 
able to employ a number of varying teaching strategies « and 
although carefully conducted studies of classroom intcrac- . 
- tion (Amldon and Flanders, 1963; Bellack> 1965; and Pattu, 
195^1) have shown that effective teachers are ones who can" . 
ch&nge their behavior to suit the requirements of a teaching- 
learning situation, it would seem that the motivations, 
orlehtations, and attitudes of a teacher predispose him to 
respond to environmental stimuli (among which children are 
the chief elements) in certain ways. Further, it would 
.seem that having a. particular kind .of orientation would 
help a teacher cari'y out a prescribed pedagogical role or 
would hinder his carrying, it out . Terms such as Induct ive^ 
deductive, and orientation are defined in the next section. 

Definitions 

The terms "inductive" and. "deductive ".provoke a wide 
variety of ideas and emotions in eaucational psychologists, 
curriculum builders, teachers, philosophers, and other 
persons who are concernecl v;ith pedagogy. Undoubtedly this 
lack" of precision in defining the terms has led to much of ^ 
the debate and inconclusive research regarding the merits 
, of the two approaches to teaching, as V/ittrock (1966) has 
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susscsted. The two terras were used in this .study because no 
other appropriate terms could be found . However, the use. of 
"ductive" seems %p be justified" inasmuch as Jarvis (I967) 
has used it to describe the materials and point of view of 
.the Anthropology Curriculum Project of the University of 
Ceorgia: "The Anthropology Curriculum Project at the Univer 
slty of Georgia ... has chosen to develop its new elementary 
school curriculum materials in anthropology for closed -ended 
or deductive teaching-learning usage." On the"- other hand, 
the use of "inductive" as a label for such as those used in 
this '.study (to be described in the next chapter) has been 
challenged. 

Along with many writers who have recogni^rd that the 
terras are really inappropriate as descriptions of teaching 
as an on-going process (although they may be appropriate 
for certain acts or strategies), the investigator would 
like tc avoid categorizing teachers as either "inductive" 
or "deductive." As Wilson (1968) says, "the distinction' 
between inductive, and deductive thinking is, in a v;ay, 
• opurious. In the classroom, in everyday life> in scientific 
Inquiry —both processes are at work. We 1 .ove from the 
ccnoral to the particular as well as, inductively, from the 
ivirticular case to the generalization, but this process is 
seldom a neatly ordered" sequence of steps. Instead a 
Rffnerative mind moves back and forth between" the two 
levels— confronting the theoretical with the empirical, and 
vice versa." If the teacher possesses a "generative mind," 
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he combines inductive and deductive approaches in his 
teaching and he encourages both types of thinking in his* 
pupils* 

Deductive Teaching 

For the purposes of this study ^ however^ it is neces- " 
sary that the tv/o terms be defined so that their use can be 
justified in describing the two philosojrtiies of education 
which produced the Anthropology Curriculum I^oject materials 
and the exjperimental materials created for this study* 
Jarvls (1967) makes the position of the Anthropology 
Curriculiim Project clear when he states that "the deductive 
method is the closely directed ^ explanatory process by 
v;hich children are given generalizations along with sup- 
porting evidence and are helped by the teacher to dra\i 
valid conclusions* These generalizations^ facts ^ and 
conclusions are taught and learned according to the .taxonomy 
and the sequential ordering of the subject 

Inductive Teaching 

The position of the investigator is expressed eloquently 
by Wilson (1968)^ who defines inductive procedures as those 
v:hore reasoning from the particular to the general means 
"(1) starting v/ith questions^ including above all the 
student's questions^ (2) thinking thrjough to plausible 
ansv/ors^ and (3) assert ling and analyzing the data that 
enable a choice among the plausible answers^ the hypotheses 
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initially proffered." He" adds that inductive procedures 
are devised so as to guard against "the authoritative • 
transmission" of a gospel "from some pedagogical Sinai." 

The tv/o modes of teaching can best be distinguished by 
noting the order in which facts, rules, principles,* and 
generalizations are dealt with "by the teacher and his pupils. 
Learning inductively presupposes familiarity with a topic 
and a certain amount of information about the topic. The 
order of events for the pupil is: ^(1) dis.Qovery of facts; 
(2). tentative awareness of relationships among facts, observ- 
ations, statements, or sets "of relationships; and (3) organiz- 
ing these perceptions and understandings into generalisations. 
In contrast, when the pupil is taught deductively the order 
is reversed. The teacher is' the principal figure in the 
drama, and the sequence is: (1) presentation of generaliza- 
tions, definitions, or principles; (2)- presentation of facts, 
examples, and statements to support "the generalizations, 
definitions, or principles; and (3) creation of situations 
in which pupils can discover other examples of supporting 
evidence or, more commonly, recognize phenomena aa "belong- 
ing" to the generalizations, definitions, or principles that 
have been presented. 

Generalization - , 

~ The terra "generalization" should also be defined, for " 
it -is used frequently in the definitions given above and is 
central to both .conceptions of. teaching. "Generalization" . 
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Is used here in the sense that both Dewey (i912) and Rugg 
(1929) used the term* According to Dev;ey, "a generalization 
is the process by which a principle or law is reached; the 
term is also used to denote the product * The term expresses 
the use or* function of induct ion,>^hich endeavors, beginning 
with a number of scattered details to arrive at a general 
statement Rugg's interpretation of the term is quite 
close: "In drawing generalizations, either those that are 
stimulated by personal need in daily life or those stimu- 
lateS by the setting up of problems in the school, the 
process .is essentially one of analysis, of seeing relation- 
ships, but more fundamentally, it is the task of summing up 
In a ^single statement characteristics, traits, features, 
which are alike or unlike*" 

Attitude 

Allport»s (1937) theory of traits provides the founda- 
tion upon which the use of the terms concerning personality ' 
are used in this study. He, states that ordinarily "atti- 
tude" should be used Vnen the disposition is bound to an 
object or value, that is to say, when it is aroused by a 
well-defined class of stiniuli, and vmen the individual' feels 
toward these stimuli 4Ij^efinite attraction or repulsion,". 

Ori entation • ^ 

An "orientation" is a disposition on the part of an 
ImUvidual to respond in a certain way to classes, of 
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stimuli. The stimuli may be people, ideas, objects, or 
other phenomena. The term is used almost interchangeably- 
with "attitude "..or "motivation" in this study, but the 
•distinction betwe'en "attitude" and "orientation" is thut 
the latter- word incorporates a set of related attitudes or 
attitude patterns and is thus broader. Two orientations 
v/ill be of particular interest in this study— a "freedom 
orientation" and a jjcontrol orientation." It would seem 
that deductive teachers might be more control-oriented, and 
that -iTiductive teachers might be more freedom-oriented; 
these assumptions are made on the basis of descriptions of 
deductive and inductive teaching, but they have not, as far 
as the investigator knows, been supported by research 
evidence based on classroom data. These orientations will 
be discussed in greater detail in Chapter III. 

/ . • ■ 

Assumptions 

Seven sets of assumptions were made before the study . 
was begun: 

1. Personality variables can' be measured by question- 
naires which require the respondent to ansv/er "yes" or "no" 
to statements about himself. That is, it was believed that 
the Runner Studies of-Attitude Patterns is a valid psycho- 
logical tool. for revealing attitudes and orientations. 

2. The participating teachers would respond to 
questions in the Runner inventory honestly. It was assumed 
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that they would, have no reason for trying to "JC^ake the 
test*" In addition, it was assumed that the conditions . 
under which the .jbeachers would respond- to the questions 
would not influence their ansv;ers. In other words, the 
scores of the teachers would be reliable indications of 
their orientations and attitudes.' 

3» The scores of the pupils taking the Anthropology 
Curriculum Project tests would not be influenced signifi- 
cantly by the person administering the test. It was 
assumed that the testing conditions would be fairly uniform 
ambn^' the various classrooms. 

4. The experimental teachers would use the exercises 
that v/ere provided them and would read and understand. the 
teacher's guide which accompanied the two booklets of 
exercises. The investigator assumed that all of the 
experimental teachers would attempt to teach the required 
23 lessons inductively. Similarly, it vjas believed that 
the control teachers would read the regular Anthropology 
Curriculum Project materials carefully and that they v/ould 
try to teach 23 lessons deductively. 

5» A teacher's behavior is closely related to what 
his pupils learn and the manner in V7hich they learn. As a 
consequence of a teacher's own values and of his personal 
system of rewards and punishments in the classroom, pupils 
process information and use it in certain ways. 
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6. The academic and put-of -school experiences of the 
icirticipating teachers would not. enable some to teach the 
unit on culture with much greater skill than others. That 
15, courses taken in college and experiences among peoples 
of various cultural backgrounds would not increase the ■ 
effectiveness of some teachers over others with regard to. 
the performances of their pupils on the tests. 

7. The experimental and control classes would be 
retched fairly evenly with regard to the academic aptitudes 
ftnd socio-economic backgrounds of the pupils. It was 
ussumed that experimental classes would be equivalent to 
control classes in their capacities to learn facts and to 
form generalizations . 

Although the overall skill of the teacher is a very 
lr.portant factor whenever teaching methods are compared, no 
ftr.sutnptions were made as to the relative abilities of the 
control and experimental teachers. The investigator merely 
hoped that the assignments were made in a random fashion to 
■ tviichers who were willing to participate in tvie study. Since 
ratings of teachers are notoriously unreliable, it was 
l-.Uovod that any attempt to equate control and experimental 
teachers with regard to their competencies would have 
introduced additional problems into the study that would 
'•'■••I have been compensated by any possible gains . 
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• CHAPTER II 

Jit 

SURVEY oiP RESEARCH AND RELATED LITERATUiffi 

The problems that face educators today are nultifold 
and knotty. This study is concerned with aspects of two of 
the basic questions that confront anyone who strives to 
make education in the -United States, more meajiingful and 
more ^salutary for students: '^^at kind of a teacher will 
do th6 best Job in the classroom?" and "What patterns of 
behavior will make him most ^successf ul in helping his 
students learn?" There are" really two general complementary 
ways of trying to answer these questions for any particular 
teaching-learning situation— by looking at the teacher or 
by looking at his students. Actually, as most good 
observers of classroom interaction know^ one should lojk at 
all of the individuals in the classroom. In. this study, 
however, the investigator has chosen to focus upon the 
teacher, even though he agrees v;ith Bov;er and Hollister 
(1967, p. 48) that "the problem v;hich education and the 
behavioral sciences face Is how to organize content and 
learning processes so^Jthat the Individual becomes a more . 
' effective, freer, and creative ingester and user of 
knowledge." Their statement implies that someone other 
than the learner' should be making decisions about organizing 
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content and learning processes, but there ai»e many educa- 
tional psychologists who are, convinced that the principal' 
decision-maker sh'ould be the' learner himself. 

Although there is a good deal of evidence that teaching 
methods were undergoing careful scrutiny and probably would 
have been subjected to considerable critical analysis 
before the advent of Sputnik, there can be no question that 
education in this country has acquired a different aura in 
the years since 1957. One of the most signiificant trends 
in re'bent years is the tendency to view the teacher., as a " 
co-experiencer with his students. This tendency is partly 
the outcome of the so-called "knowledge explosion*" 
Teachers are unable to pretend they are omniscient, even if 
they should be foolish enough to want to do so* Accord- 
ingly, many have adopted a more democratic attitude about 
the acquisition and dispensation of knowledge* They share 
discoveries with their students* Coinciding with this 
.trend has been an emphasis upon translating the methods of 
. science to the work of students in the schools * The result 
has been, the proliferation of ideas of the scholars of this 
country and of others about how they attack their problems 
.(Bruner, i960, I966) and a resurgence of the educational 
philosophy and psychology of the "progressivists" v;ho 
advocated a "child-centered curriculum." Children, from 

kindergarten through high school, are accepted by a great 

- ) 

ttany educators as being capable of defining problems, 
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attacking them In a rather scientific manner^ and then 
benefitting frpm their findings. 

s Modern Theoretical Bases for Inductive Teaching 

Inductive techniques in the teaching of social studies 
derive from John Dewey ^*s educational philosophy. These are* 
some of the principal tenets in that philosophy which are 
particularly relevant to an inductive approach to teaching 
social studies in the elementary school: 

Man is an active, not a passive being. One of a 
child's strongest urges is /bo interact with his environment; 
and> in Dev;ey's view, it is a correct impulse in the class- 
room, 

2. A child's experience is fluent and vital. 

3. Subject matter is not fixed; it is dynamic. 

4. The best procedure known . ^ for learning and 
solving problems is the scientific method. Children should 
engage in experimental inquiry. 

A democratic climate in which the teach.er acts as 
a guide .for his pupils is the best kind of teaching-learning* 
situation. 

6. Respect for the child, his needs, and interests is 
the sine qua non of a'lJeacher's creed. A child is a worth-- 
while individual and is capable of learning a great deal. 

Nowadays it is almost trite to say that Dewey has been- 
misinterpreted by a large number of zealous folloy/ers who 
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failed to read his works. However, the following quotations 

should support the inference drawn here that Dewey would. • 

probably have wh.oleheartedly supported the projects that 

.have endeavored i'o infuse an inductive spirit into the 

social studies curriculum: 

It is continuous reconstruction moving from the 
child's present experience out into that represented 
by the organized bodies of truth we call studies" ' 
( The Child and the Curriculum, p. 11). 

The value of the formulated wealth of knowledge 
that makes up the course of study is th'at it may 
enable the educator to determine the environmeht of 
' the child, and thus by indirectioiTTo direction. Tts- 
■-primary value, its primary indication, is for the 
,teacher, not for the child. It says to the teacher: 
Such and such are the capacities, the fulfillments, in 
truth and beauty and behavior, open to these children, 
Kow see to it that day by day the conditions are such 
that their own activities move inevitably in this 
. direction, tov;ard sucn culmination of themselves" 
( The Child and the Curriculum , p. 31). 

Dewey recommended the "problem" method, as one instruc- 
tional technique which approached the kind of studying and 
learning which go on outside of school, "where data and 
principles are not found packaged under neat" labels" (Wirth, 
.1966).* * ' . . * ■ 



Deductive Versus Inductive Teaching 
in Social Studies 



.'Rice (1968) recently reported extensive research 
projects in social studies curriculum. development by Peter 
Dow, Director of the Social Studies Program at the Educa- 

tional Development Center in Cambridge, Massachusetts; 

♦It should be noted, however, that Dev/ey did not believe 
In using an exclusively inductive approach; he insisted that 
the best v;ay to solve problems was|{y|f|MR|g^oy both deductive 
and inductive thinking. 
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Pred. H. Kresse, Director of the KftTCH (Materials and 
Activities for Teachers and Children) Box Project of the* 
Children's Museum, Boston, Massachusetts; the late Hilda 
Taba, Director of the Taba Curriculum Development Project 
of San Francisco State College in association with the 
Contra Costa County, California Schools; and- John U. 
Michaelis, Director of the Asian Studies Curriculum Project 
of the University of California at Berkeley, These projecti 
feature predominantly inductive methods, 

-There is a movement to keep the social science dis- 
ciplines separate in elementary. Junior high school, and 
high school curricula. Vincent Rogers (1962), for example, 
recommends that children address themselves to history as 
historians do and that they engage in a wide variety of 
activities in order to gain an understanding of the struc- 
tural elements and xmderlying principles of history as a 
discipline. A similar .approach has been taken in the 
University of Georgia's Anthropology Curriculum Project 
(Jarvis and Berryman, I967), 

The "case method " has become quite popular as a tech- 
nique for teaching social studies in Junior high school and 
high school, and Hunkins and Shapiro (1959) have reported 
that it was found to ber superior t.o the lecture -textbook 
approach at the fifth-grade level. The element which seems 
to be advantageous in the case method is class discussion , 
The "concept unit" has also gained increasing approval as a 
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vay .of fusing content and method for the social studies 
teacher. In the concept unlt^ according to Nelson {ISS^; 
p. ^^7)* "the students are confronted with Ideas and experl- 
•ences which provide insigl^ts; the insights arc tested and 
developed into generalizations; the generalizations are 
conceptualized as they become part of the student's cogni- • 
tive structure." 

Countless curricular materials have been created upon 
the premise that children should not. only ingest information 
but they should be able to find it and process it. Accom-' 
panylng these developments . has been a concomitant mystique 
regarding the use of "strategies*" An- outstanding example 
of how a strategy or model can be formulated is given by 
Clements (I967, pp. 72-75 )• His strategy is designed to 
engage the pupil in social inquiry and is broken up into 
six tasks. The first task for the pupil is to identify a 
heuristic question which is interesting or exciting. The 
second task is to invent or choose notions ^ concepts^ and 
ideas which may be used in clarifying', analyzing, and 
formulating the leading questions. Using the chosen 
notions, ideas, or concepts, the third task for the pupil 
is to translate the heuristic question into general ques- 
tions v/hich can literally direct the inquiry. The fourth' 
task is for the pupil to focus his attention upon the 
evidence which is turned up as a result of asking the 
general questions. The pupil's fifth task is to 
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cross-examine th<e evidence ^ forcing it to disclose what it 
can about the questions with which he is working. Finally > 
the sixth task of^'the pupil is to write a concluding report 
Of what he has learned; he must come to some conclusion or 

■ • 

interpretation , 

Many other writers have advocated the employment of 
strategies by teachers ifhereby they can manipulate^ or 
guide 4 their students. It is natural that the classroom^ 
along v;ith almost every other kind of theatre of human 
interiiiay^ vrould be considered a place where these maneuvers 
would 'be called "games." According to Bell&ck and Davitz 
(1963* p. 3) games theory for the school goes along these 
lines: 

There are certain ground rules for the teacher and 
different but compatible ground rules for students. 
The pupils' roles are much more restricted than are 
those for the teacher. The core of many teaching 
sequences is a teacher's question^ a pupil's response^ 
and the teacher's reaction to that response. The 
"moves" made by typical teachers and pupils in playing 
the classroom game arc essentially a question and 
answer pattern of interaction. ' 

m many situations, a teacher withholda approval or 

will not allow the game to continue until a ''correct answer 

is produced by one of his students*" This type of classroom 

interaction is concerned with convergent thinking in 

Guilford's (i960) terminology. There, is one correct 

response, and 'the students are supposed to produce it. In 

this kind of teaching-learning situation the teacher is in 

control, and he is the final authority about most .of the 
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questions and problems that' arise* from curricular actlvl-* 

ties. Of course 4 this gaioe presupposes that the teacher Is 

In possession of^,the correct answers^ and so the tendency 

Is for him not to co-experience with his pupils. 

There are still a great number of teachers— perhaps a 

majority of the' country's elementary teachers and certainly 

a majority of our secondary and college teachers— vho play 

this game. In fact^ it is the basic methodology. of the 

University of Georgia's Anthropology Cvxriculum Project, 

Jarvls. (1967) has clearly set forth the pedagogical jAiilos- 

ophy;6f the Project in this way: 

The Anthropology Curriculum Project at the 
Unlversit'3^ of Georgia ... has chosen to develop its 
new elementary school curriculum materials in anthro- 
pology for closed-ended or deductive teaching-learning 
usage.... The deductive method is the closely dir- 
ected « explanatory process by which children are given 
generalizations along with supporting evidence and are 
helped by the teacher to draw valid conclusions. 
These generalisations « facts> and conclusions are 
' taught and learned according to the taxonomy and the 
sequential ordering of the subject. 

In contrast to the developers of the materials for the 

Anthropology Currlculiun Project ^ more and more educators 

are advocating that open-ended questions and discovery 

techniques be employed by teachers at all levels of formal 

education. The number of. projects that have formulated 

deductive teaching methods in their rationales is small • 

Indeed in comparison with the projects that have developed 

inductive techniques. 
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Results of Comparative Studies ' 

Ratcllffe and Baker (1968) found that sixth-grade . 
pupils :.who used^reference naterlals as. a primary source of 
guidance In learning about "world civilization" learned 
more information about their unit of, study, had higher 
interest levels, and develo^d more positive attitudes 
toward the unit than control pupils \Aio used the textbook 
as their main sowee of instruction. Dooley {1968) compared 
Inductive and deductive materials for teaching economic 
concepts to culturally disadvantaged fourth-grade children 
and found that "materials utilizing the inductive method, 
when compared with materialk using the^ deductiye method, 
may enable subjects to achieve significantly higher gain 
scores" on tests of economic facts and concepts. 

Poissen (1964) investigated the effects of three 
teaching methods upon the problem-solving skills of pupils 
in the sixth grade. One method used a process of searching 
and self-discovery. Another used a deductive process where 
simple facts and generalizations were told by the teacher. 
A third method was deductive in nature but detailed explan^ 
atlons of the causal relationships underlying the concepts 
were also Incorporated into the lesson plans. The results 
of this study showed that "students trained in the use of 
inductive procedures exhibit some characteristics of 
effective problem-solving behavior more frequently than 
pupils taughn by the deductive method . " Single concept 
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science films were used by Reese (196?) to compare inductive 
and deductive methods with 1670 sixth-grade children in 
Alberta, Canada., Greater total gains were scored through 
the use of the deductive film. Boys did better with the 
inductive method, and girls did better with the deductive 
method. ' _ 

Grannis (1966) found that high achieving sixth-grade 
pupils could learn abstract concepts as a result of a 
•^learning situation. which was almost purely inductive." He 
comments that the inductive approach "greatly increased the 
difficulty of the task, since, as other research suggests, 
a combined inductive and deductive approach to the learning 
of a concept would be more effective than either approach 
separately." His subjects were required to recognize new 
cases of the concepts which were taught, and thus the 
criterion for acqiiisition was application, in Bloom's 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives : Cognitive Domain (1956); 
rather than recall of definitions. 

Oagnon (1966) concluded from his doctoral study, which 
dealt with an experimental method for teaching thinking and 
clarifying values, that teachers need special instruction 
before they are able to ask probing, thinking, and value- 
type questions. Teachers using his methodology were able, 
to demonstrate positive changes in their pupils' potential 
thinking, as measured by tests of thinking. • 
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.Reese (1967) compared interest level and problem 
solving accuracy with the use. of single concept inductive 
and deductive science films to teach sixth-grade children 
and found that there was a greater covert response with the 
use of the deductive film than from that obtained with the 
use of the inductive film. Covert responses were measured 
by photographing each subject's eye twice a second as he 
responded to the stimulus film. Using the same stimulus 
films, Reese found his sample of fourth-grade pupils 
responded significantly better to the deductive approacl>. 
He concluded that, when presenting factual Jaiformation to 
elementary school children, it is more efficient to use a 
deductive methodology. However, as others have advocated, 
he recommends that teachers vary their methods to suit the 
objectives of their lessons. 

In Russia, Antohova (I967) found that more intelligent 
elementary school pupils showing concretely-oriented 
thinking profited more from a deductive stylfeof teaching 
.and that the less intelligent pupils with similar patterns 
of thinking profited more from an inductive type of instruc 
tion. The findings were reversed, however, for those 
Intelligent pupils v^hose thinking was more oriented tov;ard 
the verbal and logical; they profited more from inductive 
teaching. Pupils v;ho were at a lower. intelligence level 
with this style of thinking benefitted more from a deductive 
type of instruction. 
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Werdelin (1967) found a deductive method was superior 
to an inductive method and also a combination inductive- 
deductive method "v/ith respect to retention for si'xth-grade 
pupils in Sweden. The inductive approach was found to be 
superior with regard to transfer." 

Davis and Tinsley (1967) observed 44 junior high 
school classes for 30 minutes each and recorded the verbal 
interalction on the Teacher-Pupil Question Inventory. Both 
teachers and pupils asked more memory questions than all 
others combined (a finding which has been obtained in 
numerous, other studies of teacher-pupil interaction). Next . 
in frequency were interpretation and translation questions* 
The authors described the intellectual atmosphere of the 
classes as "meager." They recommend that (a) more attention 
be given to different cognitive abilities in social studies 
classrooms and (b) increased, specific understanding of 
questioning and its purposes and improved questioning 
skills be included in teacher education programs. 

Relevant,, to the present study in which observers 
visited each of the control and experimental classrooms, 
Weisse (1967) found that daily observations will stimulate 
teachers to maintain a high level of proficiency. The' 

» 

investigator knows of no study which was designed to 
Include observation as a dependent variable, but it seems 
reasonable to assume that observation does affect teaching 
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performance and that, it affects teachers with different 
personality patterns in various ways. 

. Several writers have sharply criticized these inductive 
versus deductive studies. Witt rock (19.66), for example, 
makes these complaints about much of the research which has 
attempted to compare the tv/o approaches: 

1. In too* many of the empirical studies concerning 
the two methods, the treatments are not operationally 
defined. •'There often are no principles described which 
could be used by another researcher to generate the same 
types of treatments to replicate the study." 

2. Although they are called experiments, many of 
these methodological studies are really not experiments. 
Intact groups are frequently used and little attempt to 
hold constant confounding variables is made. 

3. * The statistical analysis of the data obtained is 
omitted sometimes and is often given cursory treatment. 

4. Although they are not justified in doing so, 
frequently the investigators extrapolate the results of 
their studies to a- wide .range of populations unsampled in 
the research. 

Benosky (1968) wonders if the whole business of 
Imposing inductive and inquiry methods is worthwhile. Gage 
and Unruh (1967) douljt that the strategies approach is any 
wore helpful, arguing that "reducing molar teacher behaviors 
*o molecular learning principles is unlikely to* be fruitful. 
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Although methodological. studies, such. 6s those cited 
here, are usually cursed by .design difficulties and con- 
founding variables, the investigator believes that a good 
deal of benefit accrues to the teachers, pupils, and- 
administrators who carry out these investigations. The 
teachers learn more about their pupils and how they can 
instruct them; and the pupils, especially in the experimen- 
tal classes, are forced out of their ordinary patterns of 
reacting to their books and teachers. * • 

Wilson (1968) brings the issue into proper perspective 
when he states that while he is vitally interested in 
promoting inductive teaching he. does not wish to "betr^ay 
the need for (and thfe beauty of) deductive reasoning," In 
other words, it is ridiculous for any educator to maintain 
that only inductive or deductive techniques will work — they 
are usually used in conjunction with one another. 

Although there have been a few attempts to emphasize 
deductive approaches to teaching social studies in the 
elementary school, most of the effort to infuse the curricu 
lum with methodological vitality has been to follow the 
lead of educational psychologists and psychologists such a3 
Bru:ner (i960, I966), Suchman (196I, 1964), and Torrance 
(1962a, 1962b, 19^5). The reason so few innovations have 
been planned along deductive lines is obvious: since the 
social studies have been traditionally taught in a highly 
•deductive fashion . throughout the formal levels of education 

* 
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there has been no need to create nev/ programs based on 
tell-t est -review formulas. Actually, teachers of the 
social studies have been reluctant to adopt new modes of 
teaching geography, history, political science, economics, 
and the other disciplines, as the investigator knows from 
an experience in which' he tried to persuade junior high and 
high school teachers to consider other approaches than the 
ones they had always used. Whether the trend v/ill endure 
for very long or not, discovery and inquiry 'techniques are 
fashionable now in teaching social studies. 

Teacher Orientations' and Attitudes 

The psychology of personality is linked to inductive 

■ teaching in many ways, but one of the most prominent 

connections is through the ideology of John Dewey. For 

example, a student of Carl Rogers is quoted by' him in On ■ 

Becomin g a Person (196I, p. 306) as saying: 

If we accept Dev/ey's definition of education as the 
reconstruction of experience, what better way can a 
person learn than by bcoming involved with his whole 
self, his very person, his root drives, emotions, 
attitudes and values? No series of facts or argu- 
ments, no matter how logically or brilliantly arranged, 
can even faintly compare with that sort of thing. 

Dev;ey was concerned with the v;hole person, his total ■ 

personality; and so were the early Gestalt psychologists 

(Kohler, Koffka, and Vertheimer). They were opposed to 

elementistlc doctrines, and they vicv/ed. individuals as 

unique integrated" systems of emotions, perceptions, and 
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cognitions • A key word in their lexicon was "organization," 
and it is a key word in Allpprt's definition of personality: 
"Personality is the dynamic organization within the indi- 
vidual of those psychophysical systems that determine his 
unique adjustments to his environment" (1937, P» ^B). • 

Runner's (1959') thinking in formulating a theoretical ^ 
framev/ork for his approach to measuring. personality is 
similar to that of the Gestalt psychologists « In Qestalt 
psychology, the way an object is perceived is determined by 
the total context in which it occurs • Relationships among 
components of the perceptual field determine how someone or 
something is perceived rather than the fixed characteristics 
of the subject. Similarly, in Runner's scheme for "clinic- 
ally" interpreting scores on his inventories, emphasis is 
placed upon the interrelationships among orientations 
rather than upon individual scores and their levels or 
magnitudes* He puts it this way; , * 

It seems clear that if personality is to be 
conceived as a multi-^dimensional phenomenon, and if 
it is assumed that the parts are assumed to bear a 
dynamic relationship to one another, then the appro- 
priate measurement model should have two principal 
characteristics: First, the model should make 
explicit provision for comparison of measures on an 
intra-individual basis • And second, for the sake of 
efficiency, these measures should show zero-order 
correlation to each other for heterogeneous popula- * 
tions" (1959/ P- 3) 

The emphasis which Runner places upon looking at all 
of the data obtained in his interview with a subject, in 
•the total context .in which the subject lives, is- parallel 
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to Lewin's insistence upon understanding the mutually 
interdependent facts of a psychological field* 

The underlying premise. for the use of inventories 
would seem to be the first *of M^ustakas's (1956) principles 
for recognizing "the self in true experience and the crea- 
tion of human understandingness," that is, that the indi- 
vidual knows himself better than anyone elsei A second 
major premise in constructing attitude inventories is that 
emotional and rational processes are inseparabl'e and there- 
fore estimates of orientations and attitudes are fully as 
legitimate in predicting human behavior as are estimates of 
intellectual processes. 

Runner's approach to measuring personality Is Just one 
of a great many, of course. The use of questionnaires, 
such as the RSAP inventories, has beea -.harply criticized. • 
■Rating scales and personality inventories have been called . 
the most used and worst forms of human measurement (Vein- 
land, 1948). However, Gage (I963) is not. so concerned with 
the form of the instrument v/hich is. used to do the measuring 
as he is of -overlapping and sloppiness of the definitions 
used. He believes that "the problem is not that there are 
different conceptions of personality but that researchers 
fall to distinguish one conception from another, and the ■ 
data obtained in terms, of one definition are not different 
from the data- obtained in terms of another." 
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Studies of *Teacher Oi^lentatlons and Pupil Achievement 

Jn spite of the Inconsistencies employed In defining 
personality^' there are a large numljer of studies which ^ 
attempt to show relationships between teacher orlehtatlons 
and the performances of pupils. There are many persons who 
believe that what pupils learn and how they learn are 
related directly to the. teacher 's personality (Taylor and 
Williams^ 1966). Hallman .(1967)^ for example^ maintains 
that authoritarian attitudes and envlrom^ients Inhibit 
self -directive learning. He defines authoritarian education 
as "education which directs students to learn what others 
have already discovered^ what others believe, what others 
have organized." Many teachers, however, are unable to 
accept Hallraan's advice to be less authoritarian and to 
guide their pupils to discoveries or to allow them to 
.inquire for themselves'. They feel very uncomfortable when . 
they try to encourage their pupils to be self -directive . 
Khen facts and generalizations can be presented more 
expeditiously by telling than by indirect . means, they can 
see no reason for not lecturing and requiring certain 
naterials to be intensely studied. 

Wodtke's (1963) study provides evidence that the 
personality of the teacher affects the creative thinking • 
abilities of his pupils. He identified elementary teachers 
as high controlling or low controlling and then compared 
the creative thinking test gains of their pupiis.- The 
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pupils of low controlling teachers achieved higher gains on 
verbal activity, and the pupils of the high controlling 
teachers achieved higher gains on nonverbal. elaboration. 
.Wodtke found that a high controlling teacher discourages 
self -initiated pupil talk, verbal creativity, and verbal 
flexibility. If these findings held true for the study 
reported J here, teachers assigned to the experimental role 
who were control-oriented would be ineffective in adminis- 
tering the exercises. 

Torrance (I965) reported a number of studies in which 
pupil achievement is related to teacher orientations. 
Using the Personal-Social Motivations Inventory (which was 
constructed partly with items from the Runner inventories), 
■Torrance found that in the kindergarten and primary grades 
a significantly greater proportion of the pupils taught by. 
. teachers with creative motivations (which are analogous to 
Jthe experimental and freedom orientations measured in the 
■ present study) made greater gains in their total creative 
thinking scores than did the pupils of teachers who had 
stronger motivations to control and to correct . Torrance 
also found that the pupils of the high motivation teachers 
made statistically significant gains and the pupils of low 
motivation teachers had slight losses when they were 
compared on pre- and post-tests of creative viriting* 

Tan (1967) also used the Personal-Social Motivations 
* Inventory as one of several "instruments for measuring the 
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uttitudes, motivational and classroom performances of 
student teachers. She found that student teachers who 
scored high on the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking had 
slightly higher, mean scores on the Creative Motivations 
scale of the PSMI. However, on the Critical and the Power 
Motivation scal^, the students scoring high on the creative 

« 

thinking tests were very similar to those scoring low on 
the creative thinking tests. None of these findings was 
statistically significant. 

• After conducting a study which showed thiat teachers' . 
overt classroom behaviors are a function of their belief 
systems, Harvey and his associates (1967) studied 90 
teachers in II8 classes in a rural and urban schpol district 
and found that the abstractness of teachers' beliefs 
influences their students. In this study, abstractness was 
positively correlated with resourcefulness. 

• Davidson and Lang (i960), in studying the perceptions 
of 89 boys and ll4 girls attending fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades in a New York City public school, found. that a 
.positive correlation exists between children's perception 
of their teachers' feelings toward them and children's 

ft 

perception of themselves and that there also exists. a 
positive relationship between favorable perception of 
teachers' feelings and* academic achievement. These findings 
lend support to the common observation that "warm, suppor- 
tive" teachers seera to inspire their pupils to achieve more 
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than the pupils of teachers who are indifferent to the 
feelings of their pupils. Another finding in this study is 
borne. out by the ..experiences of the investigator: a highly 
significant relationship existed between desirable class- 
room behavior and the perception of favorable feelings on 
the part of the teacher. That is, the children who mis- 
behaved in the classroom perceived their* teachers * feelings 
toward them as negative, and the children who behaved well 
in the classroom perceived their teachers » feelings toward • 
them as positive. 

Discussion 

Bruher (1963) has pointed out how powerful an inhibitor 
of learning and thinking a parent or a teacher can be when 
he states that either "can Instill the fear of being a 
fool." It can be hypothesized, then, that teachers who are 
excessively concerned with accuracy or Inordinately fond of 
power may retard their pupils' academic progress. On the 
other hand; as Shulraan and Keislar (1966) remind us, 
teachers relate to their pupils in hit.^::iy complex ways and 
it is very difficult to determine how the personality 
variables of any teacher affect the intellectual and socio- 
emotional development of his pupils. 

Qetzels and Thelen (I96O) have developed a theory that 
When the needs, values, and attitudes 'of a teacher are 
.known the climate of his classroom can be predicted 
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wourately. Walberg (1968) bellevea that the notds ol the • 
teacher affect the achievement of his puplis. Pophai, and 
Baker (1967) refwrt" that an attltudlna^ measure such as 
their IPPI (Instructional Procedures Preference Inventory) 
^ht he of consldet^ble value In Ideotlfylns teachers «hb . 
would he predisposed to feach in a particular fashion, Z 
Most of these beliefs are unsupported hy reseai-ch evidence. 

unfortunately.. „ • 

The belief upon which the present study Is based has 
certainly not been adequately Investigated, namely, that • 
"different people find satisfaction In different .kinds of 
jobs, yet we often ask them to assume a task without 
considering how well their personalities fit the .work 
Situation" (Kenyon and Helen Runner, 195^). It may well be 
that m assigning teachers to new or familiar roles admlnls- 
trators should pay particular attention to the personality " 
.patterns of the teachers. Common sense and a great amount 
of empirical evidence indicate that variables such as- "quest 
for power," "social anxiety," "subnilsslveness,," and others 
■ Should be considered when a teacher Is called upon to 
engage In team teachir^ or to use materials and techniques 
Which" are innovative to him. 

There is a difference, of course, between playing a 
role and using a mask.' As Rogers. (1961) points out, when 
.an individual i^ides his tr-ue identitv behind a mask, he is 
usually making himself quite unhappy. He Is likely to make 
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those around him unhappy too. The tdacher who gets behind 
a mask is false, and this fact does not go unnoticed by his 
pupils. Many classroom observers have been perplexed to 
find a teacher saying and doing all the "right things" and 
his pupils displaying complete indifference to the teacher 
and his program. Such a teacher Is usually using a mask 
rather than playing a legitimate teaching role, 

A' teacher can play a number of roles arid utilize many 
different teaching strategies, but his personality will 
permeate everything he does • This fact seems to account for 
the common observation that some- "old-fashioned" teachers 
are much loved and some are scorned . Similarly, • strict 
teachers are both revered and hated. Apparently it is not 
a matter of whether a teacher is strict or old-fashioned in 
his methods. His attitudes toward his students, his Job, 
and learning are probably much more important. 
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. • CHAEPBR III • 

. • • • • . • ' . 

• DESIGN AND MATERIALS . • * . 

At the inception of the study, the investigator hoped 

to be able to find relationships betvreen personality 

variables and teacher effectiveness. Even though the 

psychological' constructs v/hich were to be used and the 

instruments that have been devised for assessing them have 

been regularly challenged' by behavlorlsts^ the Investigator 

had seen Instances which seemed t;o validate the existence 

of personality variables whose presence in teaching-learning 

situations was critical to performance. Therefore^ he did 

not hesitate in utilizing the instrument which he* knew best 

and which seemed to him to be sensitive enough to diff eren- 

• • • 

tlate people on such Important orientations as "quest for 

power" and "resistance to social pressure." 

The vehicle for obtaining data about the relationships 
of personality variables and teacher effectiveness was the 
study of two contrasting methods of teaching anthropology 
to elementary school children described above. In many 
ways, a methodological study is ideal for obtaining data 
about the ways in which people react to pressures, direc- 
tions, and ideas. All of these influences upon behavior, 
and many others, were present in this. study. Since the 
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cooperating classrooms v/erc so widespread, it was impossible 
for the investigator to observe the teachers and pupils as 
frequently as he would have liked, and thus much of the 
significant information about the manner in which the 
participating teachers coped v/ith the exigencies of their 
assignments was loat to hira. In addition, a study in which 
teachers purportedly teach in certain modes needs many 
procedures and guarantees for insuring that the teachers 
actually teach as they are supposed to teach. This study, 
like most methodological studies, failed to provide suffi- 
ciently such safeguards. >^ - 
Two general lines of investigation were pursued in 
this study. To begin witfiT, in order to find out^ whether an 
aifcemative approach might be as useful or more useful in 
teaching the Anthropology Curriculum Project 's^^ unit on 
culture, two sets of exercises were written, for first- and 
fourth-grade pupils (Appendix A and Appendix B) and a 
teacher's guide (Appendix C) v/as written to assist teachers 
in making use of the exercises^^ ] ftr-number of-people^had 
wondered, kfter th^ introduction of tite Anthropology 
Curriculum Project 5^ materia ls> into the schools, if a more 
Inductive method of teaching anthropology might be more 
effective than th6 deductive method advocated in the 
«itcrials. Accordingly, the creation of the exercises 
^'^d guide v;as in response to their questions . 
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At the same time, the investigator wondered if there' 
are identifiable patterns of motivations and attitudes in 
teachers \<h"ich- tend to cause some to bje effective and 
others to be ineffective in curriculum experimentsT] .He • 
asked himself questions such as these: "Are the teachers 
who are high on 'performance anxiety • on the Runner Inven- 
tory of Attitudes likely to have pupils who will achieve 
above the average? "..and there a. particular pattern of 
motivations and attitudes that enables some teachers^ to 
adopt naturally a deductive or expositoi^y mode of teaching 
and another pattern of motivations iand attituidles which 
helps other teachers to adopt easily an inductive or hypo- 
thetical mode of teaching?^ With regard to the second 
question, he wondered if "freedom orientation" and "control 
orientation" would dispose teachers to accept one or the 
other role readily? Pursuing this line of investigation 
further, ^ does the teacher who seems ill-suited for either 
the inductive or the deductive role teach less effectively 
when asked to use one or the other approach exclusively?^ 
Or, conversely, does the teacher who seems well-suited for 
^ deductive or inductive role perform more effectively than 
other teachers in a study which compares these methodologie 

Prom those several questions, the following null 
hypotheses were generated: 

1. There is no significant difference in the achieve- 
•••^^^•at on tests of knowledge of anthropological terms, facts, 
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and concepts of pupils whose teachers use deductive materi- 
als and methods and pupils whose teachers use inductive 
materials and. methods. 

2. There is no significant difference .between the 
achievement on anthropology tests of pupils whose teachers 
are control-oriented, as determined by the teachers' 
performances on the Runner Studies of Attitude Patterns, 
and the pupils of teachers who are freedom-oriented. 

3. There are no significant relationships between any 
of the twelve orientations which can be obtained with the 
Runner inventory of teachers and the achievement of their 
pupils on anthropology tests. 

h. There is no significant difference between the 
achievement of pupils of teachers whose orientations appear 
to be compatible with their assignments and the achievement 
of pupils of teachers whose orientations appear to be 
incompatible with their assignments. 

The area of the region of rejection of th,e null 
. hypotheses was determined to be .05. 

Supervisors and administrators in Georgia, California,. 
Illinois, Michigan, and I4issouri were contacted and agreed 
to cooperate in testing the above hypotheses. A total of 
30 teachers consented to be the experimental and control 
teachers of the study., 
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The Instruments 

"> »\ ^ • • ' • 

Pour Instruments for measuring pupil achievement and 
one instrument for measuring personality variables were 
employed In this study. The newest forms of the Anthro- 
pology Curriculum Project's tests^ Composite Form I and 
Composite Form IV^ were used to measure pupil achievement j • 
Composite Form X was administered by the first-grade . 
teachers who cooperated in the study to their pupils as . 
both a pre- and post-test, and the cooperating fourth-grade 
teachers administered Composite Form IV to their pupils " 
just prior to the initiation of the unit and at its conclu-' 
sion* In addition, two story-like tests were created by 
the investigator. Unfortunately, they could not be used in 
comparing the achievement of the control and experimental 
classes because the post -tests of these two tests were lost 
for five of the classes. 

The instrument which was used to determine the personal 
orientations of the cooperating teachers v/as the Runner 
Studies of Attitude I&tferns, Interview Form III . This is a 
copyrighted inventory which is published by the Runner 
Associates. 

. In order to determine the dominant mode of teaching of 
the cooperating teachers, a check list of teacher behavior* 

especially created for this study to be used by the 
oboervcrs who visited classrooms engaged in studying the 
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unit on culture ♦ Finally^ a questionnaire .was devised 
which requested that the teachers rank the strategies they 
used most frequently in teaching the unlt^ 

Runner Studies of Attitude Patterns > Interview Form III 

Interview Form III contains a total of ll8 questions 
which are to be answered "y^s" pr "no*" The respondent, in 
answering any of the questions in the affirmative, is given 
a point on one of the twelve scales, or orientations which 
the Inventory measures ♦ The twelve* orientations are 
"experimental orientation, " "emphasis on. rules and tradi- 
tion," "intuitive orientation," "practical planfulness, " 
"desire for power and authority," "i>assive compliance," 
"extroversiveness," "hostility and blamefulness," "resist- 
ance to social pressure," "social anxiety," "pleasure in 
tool-implemented hand skills," and "performance anxiety 

Kenyon Runner and his associates have developed a 
series of Inventories to be used in conjunction v;ith other 
data gathering techniques for the purpose of describing 
patterns of personality ♦ Their conception of personality 
Is that it is a structure, organization, or whole in which 
the parts are dynamically related to one another (Runner, < 
^9^9). Accordingly, they have deveJLoped methods of person- 
ality testing which emphasize intra-lndividual variability 
ftnd relationships rather than across -individuals correla- 
tions ♦ "Pattern analytic* interpretations" are preferred by 
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Runner, and so 'interpi»et£Ltions of &cores by Individuals who 
have been trained in the use of the instrument are neces- 
sary. In the case of the present study. Interpretations 
concerning the scores of the teachers with regeird to 
"freedom orientation" and "control orientation" were made 
by Dr. E. Paul Torrance, an experienced interpreter of 
Interview Form III. 

With 173 academically gifted high school students as 
his subjects, Guth (I967) investigated the relati-^nships of 
creativity, drive, and power, using the Minnesota Tests of 
Creative Thinking (Abbreviated Form VII) and the Runner 
Schedule of Attitude Patterns (College Form II) . He 
obtained low but significant correlations among the three 
variables. In a similar study, Torrance and Dauw (1966) 
adirdnietered the RSAP to I55 high school seniors identified 
as gifted and defined as "high creatives" on the basis of 
their scores on the MTCT. Orientations obtained with the 
RSAP were compared with those of 100 unselected . job appli- 
cants. A far greater proportion of the creative seniors 
. than the members of the comparison group had high experi- 
Ricntal orientation, intuitive orientation, and resistance 
to social pressure. A significant majority of the members 
of the comparison group had high patterns on rules and 
tradition orientation, planfulness, and passive compliance. 
Xnero was also a statistically significant tendency for the 
•"-•iuelected subjects to have high scores 6n hostility. 
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Another study which related creative thinking to 

attitude patterns was conducted by Gensemer (196?) • He 

tested 66 student teachers and used the KTCT (Abbreviated 

Form VII), Hidden Figures Test, Field-Dependency Index, and 

the RSAP (College Form II), Field -independent student 

teachers were found to be more resistant to social pressure 

less concerned about conventions and rules ^ more interested 

in freedom^ and more interested in exploring and experi- 

I menting. 

These investigations by Gensemer, Torrance and Cauw, and 
Guth indicate that the orientations measured by the Runner 
inventories are related to thinking abilities or styles of 

\ thinking. They do not offer evidence that the Runner 

inventories are related to overt behavior. However, one 
piece of evidence is offered in a study done by Woodson 
(1965) that the Runner inventories may be able to predict 
overt behavior. She found that Interview Form II was able 
to differentiate between successful and unsuccessful 

\ teachers (as rated by administrators and pupils), 

, , Anthropology Achievement Tests 

Composite Form I and Composite Form IV of the Anthro- 
, poiogy Curriculum Project's tests were made up of items 

I taken from previously developed tests, by Robert Turknett 

I in February of I968, The new forms were drawn from the 

\ »Hcrnate forms (lAR, IBR,- ^AR, and 4BR) which had been 

\ • ■ . 

o'i . . . ■ 
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used for rirst and fovirth grades -so that a single test 
would be given to each grade level. The original tests 
(lA, IB, 4A, and 4b) had been revised by Marilyn J, McCrary 
under the supervision of Dr. Albert J, Kingston, Consider- 
able variation in the difficulty of the items prompted the 
preparation of the composite forms, ' - • 

Using test data from the present study,. a reliability 
coefficient of ,6l was obtained on the Composite Form I •. 
pre-test for 372 first-grade pupils. The mean number of 
correct responses was 15,74 (with a standard error of ,19), 
and the standard deviation was 3*72, Skewness was negative 
(-,26) and significant at the ,05 level. The reliability 
coefficient for 380 pupils on the Composite Form -I was ,72, 
The mean number of correct responses was 20,49 (with a 
standard error of ,21), and the standard deviation was 4,17, 
Neither skewness nor kurtosis was significant. 

Higher reliability coefficients were obtained for the 
pre- and post -tests of the fourth -grade pupils. The 
coefficient of reliability obtained with data from Composite 
Form IV for 4l5 fourth-graders on the pre-test was ,78, 
The meari number of correct responses v/as 24,76 (with a 
standard error of ,37)^ and the standard deviation of the 
scores was 7,52, Skewness was positive and significant at 
the ,05 level, and kurtosis was negative and also statistic- 
^XXy significant at the ,05 level. The coefficient of 

• 
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[ » reliability for the post -test responses of 405 fourth- 
grade pupils was .88, The mean number of correct • responses 
i • was 32.39 (with a .standard error of ,i|8), and the standard 

» . deviation of the scores' was 9.78, Kurtosis was negative 
I • ■ . . 

and significant at the .05 level. The Kuder-Richardson 



I Formula 20 was employed by the TSSA Program to. determine ■ 

the reliability coefficients, item analyses indicated 
that Composite Form I is perhaps too easy a test for 
first-grade pupils, (See Appendix K;) 

All of the Anthropology Curriculum Project tests 
were constructed with the principal objective of accur- 
ately measuring gains in the acquisition, of information 
and understanding of the subject matter in the discipline 
of anthropology. Rice (l965)has described the philosophy 
of the project with regard to teaching and evaluating the 
units in this way: 

The units in anthropology should be useable 
by teachers and by pupils (teaching rather than 
resource units), and consist of material pijpil- 
oriented (test, guide), "Useable" as a production 
criterion implies; with respect to pupil material, 
contributes to measurable gains in learniti'g in 
anthropology as measured by pre- and post -achievement 
tests; vjith respect to teacher material, permits 
• . planning and teaching without the heed for special 
training in anthropology, 

gjL< -ck List of Teacaer Behavior 

A check list describing possible teaching behaviors 
Of Rtrategies was devised as "an aid in determining the 
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dominant teaching mode of the teachers as they interacted 
with their classes for a period of approximately thirty 
minutes. Eleven behaviors were presented on the check 
list, but some observers added other behaviors of their 
own description to the list as they recorded tallies of 
Instances when the behaviors were observed. In every 
case, the teacher observed was teaching in her assigned 
mode, 

I' • . ■ ■ 

Quest iot;naire of Teaching Strategies. 

Toward the end of the unit, the investigator requested 
that the cooperating teachers fill out a questionnaire 
which dealt with the. strategies they had engaged in 
during their conduct of the unit on culture. The 
teachers were asked to rank, from "l" to "10," the 
strategies they most frequently employed. The set of 
rankings which each turned in was considered an indication 
of, whether she had taught inductively or deductively 
InaSiTiuch as it could be compared to the set 6f rankings 
which had been assigned by four judges on a scale from 
deductive to inductive teaching. Whereas the Judges 
did not agree perfectly (see Appendix H), there was 
sufficient agreement among them to Justify, in the 
investigator's mind, the correlating of the teacher *s 
rankings with the Judges' in order to .obtain an index 
of her style of teaching, . 

• • * 
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Materials 



AXX of the teachers, both experliaental and iontrol. 
. «ere provided wlth'coples of the regular Anthropology • 
eurrloulum Project .^terlals for the unit on culture. It 

believed that the first grade pupils in the experimental 
classes should have the picture. hooklets that their counter- 
parts m the control classes were to have. Similarly, the . 
fourth-grade puplls-in the experimental classes .were to . 
have the same materials that the pupils In the fourth-grade 
control classes usually have when they study culture; and. 
1„ addition, they were to haVe the two booklets of exercises 
t especially created for this study. 

■ First Orade Materials 

Two booklets containing pictures and captions, which 
were produced by the Anthropology Curriculum Project In 
1965. were supplied tb each of the first-grade pupils in 
the experiment. The drawings in the booklets illustrate 
significant features of the culture of the twp.peoples. 
. The captions under the pictures are intended to be read by 
the teacher, and they provide much of the subject matter 
for the unit at the fl^st^grade level. The teacher was 
supplied with a teacher's guide for the unit (Publication- 
Bo.. 2 of the Anthropology Curriculum Project. March I965). 
In addition, she . was given- a copy of "The Concept of 
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Culture: Teacher's Background Material for the American, 
the Arunta, and the Kazak" (Publications- 3-5, March 1965)* 

Fourth Orade Materials 

Each of the fourth-rgrade pupils in the experiment was 
supplied with a copy of 'The Concept, of Culture: Pupil 
Text" (Publication No. 16, I565) and "The Concept of 
Culture: Pupil Study Guide" (Publication No. 17, 1965). 
The former booklet "has many definitions of anthropological 
terras. Its main sections are: "How We Study People," *The 
Concept of Culture," "Cultui-^3 Universals and Cultural 
Variation," "Enculturation," and "Culture Dynamics." The 
latter publication deals with the fame topics. but also 
includes word lists, suggested activities, "thought ques- 
tions," and review questions. The pupil is requested to 
use the study, guide in order to master the material in the 
pupil text. Each of the fourth-grade teachers in the study 
was supplied with a teacher's guide for the unit (Publica- 
tion No. IQ) and "The Concept of Culture: Teacher'^ Back- 
ground Material for Encultui'ation, Cultural Variation; and 
Culture Dynamics" (Publications Nc 13-15, 1965). 

The publications listed above comprise the regular 
. »-aterials which are u^ed by teachers and pupils in first- 
*r;'J fourth-grade classrooms of schools which have been 
ft-r.ictcd by the Anthropology Curriculum Project in con- 
structing curricula in the discipline". . 
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|PAftcher'3 Guide for the Kazaic and the Arunta Booklets 

The teacher's guide for the two sets, of exercises was 
wrlttenrto help the experimental teachers better understand 
the inductive approach that they were requested to adopt in 
teaching the unit on culture. The following excerpt from 
the guide expresses the investigator's interpretation of 
Inductive teaching: 

"The emphasis in these materials is upon discovery and 
self -initiated learning. Pupils are encouraged to see 
relationships among facts, observations, and details and . 
then to make generalizations." 
! The position taken by the investigator in conceptualiz- 

ing the role of the experimental teacher was. that each 
individual teacher was the best Judge, of which exercises 
night be utilized as she taught the unit on culture. It is 
Impossible for any author to have an adequate knowledge, as 
he devises curricular materials, of the teaching-leading 
•Ituations in which the materials will be used. Therefore, 
the Foreword to the guide contained these remarks: 

"We emphasize that these are only suggestions, just as 
the exercises themselves are only suggestive. The most 
Important point to remember is that, although you as an 
txi^erimcntal teacher are expected to teach inductively (or 
*t least to encourage discovery and self -initiated learning), 
y- '» arc to teach in a manner that is congenial to your 
»^>lUtics and beliefs." 
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It is quite possible. that by encouraging the teacher to 
exercise her Judgment In selecting exercises and to teach 
naturally that she was less likely to follow an Inductive 
I >ittern of teaching. However, it is clear that inductive 

teaching is highly individualized teaching and that a 
5 * teacher who attempts to teach in this mode must be spon- 
taneous and sensitive to the currents of thinking and doing 
i in and- out of the classroom. It was hoped that there was 

1 enough structure in the lessons themselves that the experi- 

1 nental teachers would not feel too Insecure in carrying out 

I their assignments. , 



t 



Exercise Booklets about the A runta and Kazak' 

Thirty-three exercises--l6 about the Arunta and 17 
about the Kazak— were developed by the investigator to 
encourage research, independent thinking, and discussion on 
the part of the pupils in the experimental classrooms. 
Most of the lessons feature open-ended questions such as 
these from a lesson about Arunta dwellings: 

'Have you ever built anything similar to the Arunta 
house? 

"If so, what was it? 
"vmat did you like about it? 
"What didn»t you like about it? 
"How long did it last?" 1 



i 
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Many of the lessons were designed to involve the pupil 
in thinking more deeply about a topic, as in the case. of 
this exercise about nets: 

"The Arunta's string bag is a type of net. Nets are 
used in nany different ways— as something momentarily to 
hold a basketball when it goes through a hoop, for catching 
fish, to"* hold women's hair, for loading. and unloading 
ships, for catching birds and butterflies, etc. As you can 
ace, many nets are used to trap things. Do you like to 
trap things? Here are some things that people pften try to 
tiap; tell how you would trap each one. 

A. heat . , 

B. someone telling a lie 

C. ideas 

D. happiness" 

Believing that inductive teaching emphasizes the 
pupil's acquiring information and relating it to his own 
experiences, the investigator made use of a. technique that 
was intended to cause the pupil to inquire about the things 
in his environment. This is an example of the technique, 
ttikcn from "Working Together, " an exercise in the booklet 
ftbout the Kazak which was designed to develop the concept 
of cooperation: 

"It should prove tt> be quite interesting to you to 
a survey of the different ways that your classmates 
coyj'crate with one another in the classroom and cn the 
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>pla,8t^una. aon't you keep track of all the . instances 
of pupils and adults working together at school? Xou -Ight 
,lso include instances of cooperation at home. Here Is a 
Chart you can fill out: 



Activity 



Location 



Could the Activity Be 
Carried Out Without 
Cooperation? 




Each of the lessons presented one or more concepts and 
was accompanied by a reproduction of a dra^^ng which is 
found in the regular first-grade booklets produced by the 
Anthropology Curriculum Project. Often an exercise used 
the illustration as a point of departure. For example, 
this is the first section of "Comparisons," the fourteenth 
exercise in the booklet on the Arunta: 

•Turn to the next page and examine the illustration of 
the four Arunta men getting ready for a totem ceremony. 
Does this scene remind you of anything you have seen 
tcforc? If so, what does it remind you of?" 
Unfortunately, the reproductions of the drawings were 
ir.rcrlor in quality, but the investigator felt that they 
*crc. sufficiently faithful to the originals and that the 
; ^Mls might be prpmpted to find other drawings and 
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- photographs in magsfzines such aS the National Geographic '. 
and also in Encyclopedias. 

Without doubt, the exercises were different from those 
that most of the pupils were accustomed to, and so in 
classrooms where the teacher was unfamiliar with this type 
of material there may have, been some frustration and . 
confusion. The .investigator's inability to counsel the 
experimental teachers and to demonstrate how the exercises 
might be administered in the classroom unquestionably 
reduced the effectiveness of these materials. 

Subjects 

The subjects of this experiment were 30 elementary ^ 
school teachers in seven school districts in California, 
Georgia, Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri. Fourteen of the 
teachers taught the unit on culture at the fourth-grade 
level and 16 teachers taught it at the first-grade level. 
Two. school districts participated in the study from the 
states of Georgia and California, and one School district 
participated in each of the remaining states. 

Of the two school districts in California, one was 
located in a suburban, area. The children? came from homes 
that can be described as belonging to people from profes- 
oional and working classes. The two first-grade teachers 
taught a total of l\B pupils who were*, measured on both pre- 
ft»d post -tests, and the two fourth-grade teachers taught 53 



... 53 
pupils who were tested. The other school district, located 

Kithin a few miles, was actually a private school. Most of 

the children attending the school came, from professional 

families. The two first -grade classes of this school had a 

total of -31 pupils who were tested; the two fourth -grade 

classes enrolled 34 pupils vjho took the tests. 

Two schools were utilized in one school district of 
Georgia for the study. One was designated as. the control 
school and the other the experimental school. These schools 
were located within seven miles of one another in a rural 
area. A. total of 29 pupils were tested in the classes of 
the first-grade control teachers; 56 pupils were tested In 
the two classes of the fourth-grade control teacher. The 
teachers of the first-grade experimental classes taught a 
total of 52 pupils, and their counterparts in the fourth 
grades taught 52 pupils who were tested. The two schools 
drew from homes that were predominantly working class. The 
other cooperating school district of Georgia was located 
about 150 miles from the first school district and was 
located in a considerably larger community. Its pupils 
came from lower middle class and upper lower class homes. 
A total of 152 fourth-grade pupils were given the pre- and 
poot-tests in this district. 

There was a control school and an experimental school 
^ Illinois. In the experimental school a total of 33 
»'"i>ils were tested in the first grade and 50 pupils were ■ 
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tested in the fourth grade. Thirty-three first-grade 
pupils were tested in the. control school. The district was 
located in a suburb of a large city. Most of the children 
came from middle class and upper middle class homes.' ' 
The school district in Michigan was located near a 
large university, Most of the children in the district 
came from middle class families. Twenty-one first-grade 
children were tested in the experimental school and 22 were 
tested in the control schpol. The pre- and post-tests were 
given to 26 of the fourth -graders in the experimental . • 
school and to 25 in the control school. 

The school district in Missouri was located in a 
suburban community which contained a number of manufacturing 
plants. The pupils who attend the eight elementary schools 
of the community come from middle class and lower middle 
class homes. Fifty-nine first-grade pupils were tested in 
the control classes, and 34 were tested in the experimental 
classes. Twenty-six fourth-grade pupils were tested in the 
control class, and 28 were tested in the experimental 
class . . . 

A total of sen pupils in first- and fourth-grade 
classrooms were given the pre- and post-tests. 

Procedures 
• #' 

First- and fourth-grade teachers in Ila, Danielsville, 
'«nci Cai'tersville.in Georgia were contacted about their 
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possible cooperation in a study which would compare an induc- 
tive approach to teaching the unit on culture with the approach 
contained in the materials published by the Anthropology Cur- 
riculum Project. Five fourth-grade teachers and four first- 
grade teachers agreed to take part in. the study. Because it 
seemed ■ desirable to have teachers from other sections of the 
United States participate, supervisors and administrators in 
California, Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri were also con- 
tacted. As a consequence, two school districts in California 
and one each in Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri accepted. the 
invitation to cooperate in comparing the two approaches to 
teaching a unit on culture in the first and fourth grades. 

Pupil booklets for studying the Arunta (Appendix A) 
and the Kazak (Appendix B), a teacher's guide for using the 
two booklets, and the regular Anthropology Curriculum 
Project materials for the unit on culture were sent to the 
cooperating schools. The unit was scheduled to be taught 
in a period of five weeks, beginning in the last week of 
torch. However, becaus6 of scheduling problems and unfore- 
seen interruptions, several of the schools did not begin 
instruction until much later. A pre-tast was administered 
prior to the introduction of the unit, and a post -test was 
given at the conclusion of the unit. Again, interruptions 
In many cases caused delays, and not all of the post-tests 
were given a day or so after the unit was concluded, as stip- • 
ulnted in the directions to the cooperating teachers. ' This . 
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lack. of. uniformity undoubtedly is reflected in many of the 
mean gains and mean post-test scores i 

It was hoped that the investigator could visit each 
•school in vjhich the study was' taking place, either prior to 
the initiation of the unit or during the period of time in 
which the materials were being used. The purpose of such a. 
visit would have been to clarify the purposes and procedures 
of the study and to explain how the two approaches to the 
unit might differ. However, a lack of time in which to 
travel to the widely separated schools prevented his making 
the visitations. Instead, as often happens in studies of 
this kind, contacts were maintained between the investiga- 
\ tor and the supervisors and administrators via the mails 

j and telephone, and the majority of the procedural problems 

\ that arose were solved in this manner. Unfortunately, 

there were no communications" between the investigator and 
the out-of-state teachers during the period when the unit 
vas being taught. On the other hand, the teachers in 
I . Georgia, particularly in Madison County, were able to ask 
\ Questions and offer comments regularly inasmuch as the 
;• i»»vc5tigator visited their schools at least twice a week 
f for eight or nine weeks. 

; An orientation session was held with the experimental 

teachers at Danielsville Elementary School prior to their 
if»ltiuting the unit. At .this meeting, the teachers and the 

■ ^''Vcytigator exchanged views on teaching techniques and 

o . i • ■ - ■ 
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instructional materials « and the ./teachers attempted to 
determine what "was expected of them during the course of 
the study. It was believed that these four teachers might 
conduct their anthropology lessons somewhat differently 
than the out-of-state experimental teachers as a consequence 
of the orientation session* Important to the purpose of 
the study were the attitudes th?it developed in these 
teachers and in the teachers who had no direct contact with 
the investigator or other personnel of the Anthropology 

Curriculum Project, 

jf ' *' • 

Methods, of Data Analysis 

A computer program, 3MD02R Stepwise Regression (Dixon, 
1963), was employed to obtain inter correlations between 
gains, pre-test scores, post-test scores, orientations on 
the Runner Inventory, and two constellations of orientations 
(freedom orientation and control orientation). In a'ddition. 
In order to secure reliability data on the composite forms 
of the Anthropology Curriculum Project, the Test Scorer and 
Statistical Analysis Program 2 (V/olf and Klopler, I963) was . 
ytlii7.ed. Other methods of data analysis were accomplished 
Kcans which do npt make use of computerized techniques 
will be described as results are presented in Chapter IV, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

.• ."* * * 

RESUBTS AND DISCUSSION ' ■ / 

m order to determine whether an alternate appr^ch to 
that taken by the Anthropology' Curriculum Project of the' 
Unlveraity of Georgia l„ teaching a unit on culture to 
first- and fourth-grade pupile „ight be „6rthy ,f consider- 
ation, two sets of exercises concerning the Arunta and Ka.ak 
were written. These materials were designedto accompany 
the regular pupa texts and study guides, and their purpose 
was to encourage pupils to acquire information on their own 
ond then to organize the infor^tion so as to be able to 
incorporate what they have learned into their own conceptual 
i rameworks . 

Unlike soma procedures for imparting knowledge of facts 
nd concepts, the new exercises featured open-ended sen- 
onces. This approach is not the same as that m which the 
^oache^ Withholds the answer until one or more pupils 
scovcr" it. The investigator, in contrast with some 

- dT!: ""'■•■""''^"^ ~ - «nd ■ 

/ It can be done in a spirit of 

-..-..ri!' T^' withholding an 

1- a form of drill. Since the teacher, m many cases. 
«ong With his pupils in teaching the anthropology 
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units (the teachers who have ordinarily taught the unit 
concerning culture with the Project «s materials have had 
little or no formal instruction in the discipline of anthro- 
poloty)^ the open-ended or divergent thinking type of ques- 
tion seemed especially appropriate for this study. 

It can be seen quite readily .that an approach such as . 
the one. Just outlined entails a different kind of planning 
on the part of the teacher. The experience of many experts 
Is that teachers who endeavor to teach in the inductive 
mode need skills that are not necessary when they teach 
deductively. The teacher's guide which accompanied the 
exercises was written in an effort to provide some clues as 
to how the exercises might be administered, . but it could 
not provide the teachers with the requisite bkills. 

The approach of the exercises, then, differed from 
that represented by the Anthropology Curriculum Project's 
t«atcrials, which are deliberately deductive in mode (Jarvis, 

It might be assumed that if these exercises were 
used by the experimental teachers as the principal spring- 
boux'ds for investigating the Kazak, Arunta, and American 
cultures, their teaching would differ in kind from that of 
Vnc control teachers. 

As noted above, every teacher interacts in a unique 
•"'•y vfith his pupils. That is, no two teqchers have identi- 
jfittcrns of behaving when they are interacting with 
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the pupils. This is not to say that there are no simi- 
larities in the' styles or approaches that teachers adopt 
in their dealings with their pupils. Because of the., 
influences of college professors « professional publica- 
tions, and administrators, teachers tend to approach their 
instructional objectives in common ways. They are. also 
soraewhat insecure as a group; and so,' in their eagerness 
to be doing the corr^ ct thing and thus to gain approval, 
they adopt fashionable techniques.. . . 

In order to have some indication of the manner 

■ ■ ■ 

in which the unit v;as being taught by the various 
teachers, a curriculum specialist in each of the out- 
oi''-state districts and the Investigator visited each 
of the classrooms. A checklist (Appendix P) was used 
by the observers to record the behaviors of the teachers 
during a thirty-minute period in which they were engaged 
in' teaching the unit about culture. / The checklists 
were analyzed in order to determine whether the behav- 
iors of the teachers were consonant with their assigned 
»*oles. In nearly every case, the teacher, when 
ol'sorved, was teaching as she* was expected to be 



Since there v/as only one male teacher among those 
»f»volvcd in this study, the feminine gender will be used 
*•» referring to the teachers. 
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teaching. Inasmuch as the observers reported that the 
teachers were teaching in their assigned modes during the 
period of observation^ it nay be assumed that the teachers 
understood many* of the behaviox*s that are associated Kith 
those roles. However, since the teachers were aware of the 
observe"r (and usually forewarned of his v^sit) and were- 
also av;are of the manner in which they were being asked to 
teach the unit, the. reports of the observers cannot be 
considered as indicative of the manner in which the unit 
was taught over the five weeks period. * • 

In order to obtain some corroborating evidence with 
regard to the modes which actually characterized their 
teaching, the teachers were asked to fill out a report in 
which they were to rank the strategies which they employed 
most frequently (Appendix o). The strategies were ranked 
Independently by four individuals who have been concerned 
with the problems of teaching social studies inductively 
»nd deductively: a Co-Director of the Anthropology 
Curriculum Project, a professor who teaches a course in the 
Methods of social studies instruction, .a professor of the 
J^illosophy of education, and the Sociologist -in-Chief of 
^he Sociological Resources for Secondary Schools (a division 
<>f the American Sociological Association) . The Judges 
ff'UkcA the ten strategies on a continuum from deductive to 
*'''-uctive, a score of "10" being assigned to the most 
^♦'•Juctive and a score of "1" being assigned to the most 
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deductive strategy. Their combined rankings were made Into 
a composite set of rankings (see Appendix H), and this set 
was compared with the reports of the teachers , 

Ofable 1 shows that, of the 26 teachers who responded to 
the questionnaire, five (19 percent) reported that they had 
taught more in the inductive mode than in the deductive mode. 
It will be noted that all of the control teachers reported 
that they had taught in the deductive mode. On the other 
hand, six of the experimental teachers . reported teaching more 
deductively than the "least deductive" of the control . teach- 
crs . The mean correlation of the experimental teachers was 
.12, indicating that as a group they taught somewhat more 
deductively than inductively. If the gains (in standard 
scores) made by the classes of the five "most deductive" con- 
trol teachers and the five -"most inductive" experimental teach 
crs are compared, the classes of the control teachers average 
eains of 55.7 and the classes of the experimental teachers 
average only 41.9. The difference betv/een the two means is 
slCfiificant at the .05 level. The disparity is much 
crcater than when all of the control classes are com- 
r pared with all of the exx)erimental classes, and, so it 
can be assumed that teaching deductively contributed to the 
<*chievement of pupils on' the Anthropology Curriculum 
J'roject tests and that teaching inductively vras consider- 
*'^'iy less effective in raising the pupils' scores. Inasmuch 
over 90 percent of *he fourth-grade test contains items 
'Jca ask the pupil to recall facts and terms and over 
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TABIC 1 .. 

Agreement between Reports of Strategies by 
Teachers and Deductive Teaching 



Experimental 


Coerric lent 
Of 


C<mtrol 


Coefficient 
Of 


IZvIX 


J. 


X2XU 


' • •o2 


1202 


• lo 


1220 




1203 




1230 


.45 


1204 


-.13 


2310 


.59 


2301 




2320 


.68 


2302 


-.58 


2410 


• 

.51 


2'fOl 


.21 . 


2420 


.28 


2402 


.46 


3110 


.55 


3101 




4110 


JBo 


3102 


.47 


4120 


.86 


3103 


-.31 


5110 


.37 


*101 


-.59 






*102 


.15 






5101 


.68 








. .24 








Mean « .12 


N s 11 


Mean « ,58^ 
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95 percent of the first-grade test contains recall items, 
it might be said that the two tests are efficient instru- 
ments .for measuring deductive teaching. 

The finding that the majority of all the participating 
teachers taught more in the deductive mode than in the 
inductive mode was anticipated since the investigator is 
convinced that most teachers rely more upon stratJegies of 
telling and showing than of encouraging discoveries. It 
can be assumed that the basic style of' teaching of many of 
the experimental teachers was not altered appreciably by 
the t'-ercises and the accompanying teacher's guide. 
Furthermore, as Wilson (1968) and many others have pointed 
out, one rarely finds a teacher who teaches . exclusively in 
one mode. liideed, the criterion of effective teaching used 
by some investigators is flexibility of style. Joyce and 
Ilartoonunian (I967, p. 9h) assert that "... the potentially 
better teacher is one who is able to plan and control his 
professional behavior — ^to teach many kinds of lesson^, to 
reach many diverse learners, to create different social 
climates, and to adapt a wide range of teaching strategies 
^0 constantly changing conditions." . 

Tests of Hypotheses 
Hypothesis One 

Notwithstanding the evidence that several of the 

♦ 

^^i-rlraental teachers did not fulfill their inductive role, 

♦ 
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a comparison .was made of the gains of the post -test scores 

over the pre-test scores by the pupils of the two groups of 

teachers « It was possible to Juxtapose, control and experi- 

nental teachers in pairs because they were mat^ched by grade 
• 

level and their* classes were considered equivalent with 
regard to socio«*economic factors and ability** The V/ilcoxon 
Signed«*Ranks Test for matched pairs was used to determine 
if the t\io groups of teachers differed significantly (at the 
♦05 level of confidence) when the average gains* of their 
pupils were converted to standard scores* Table 2 indicates 
that ten of the control teachers excelled their matchmates . 
and that eight of the experimental i^eachers surpassed their 
matchmates • . The Wilcoxon Test provides a value which is 
not significant at the •Q5 level of confidence^ and so it 
may be said that the null hypothesis is confirmed by this . 
test* Similar results are obtained v/hen the post-test 
scores of experimental teachers and control teachers: were 
subjected to the Wilcoxon Test. 

Jn order to obtain an additional measxire bf a possible 
difference betji/een the experimental and control teachers^ a 
t^-test of Correlated samples (Gourevitch^ 1965)' vias used 
to compare the raw-score gains of their classes* Since 
Composite Form I and Composite Form IV are not equivalent 



♦If there were only tvio teachers at a grade level in a 
school district— one experimental and one control—then 
these two were compared* 
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TABLE 2 

comparison of Mean tol^s inSt^J^rd Scores of 
•Post-Tests- over Pre-Tests by the Classes 



pair 



Gain of 
Control 
Class 



Gain of 
Experimental 
Class 



Difference 



Rank 
of Less 
Rank of Frequent 
Difference Sig" 



1 

2 

3 
4 

5 

I 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

1? 
13 



78.0 

78.0 

62.2 

62.2 

39.8 

39.8 

36.9 

63.6 

53.3 
43.4 

41.7 
41.7 
.47.9 
47.9 
54.9 
53.6 

65.9 
42.6 



44.2 
61.0 
44.2 ' 
61.0 

42.9 

35.8 

46.1 

30.5 

57.3 

57.0 

42.3 

50.1 

42.3 

50.1 

41.6 

44.3 
56.7 
49.8 



-33.8 
-17.0 
-18.0' 
- 1.2 

3.1 
-4.0 

9.2 

-33.1 
4.0 
13.6 
0.6 
8.4 
.5.6 
2.2 
-13.3 

- 9.3 

- 9.2 
7.2 



-18 

-15 
-16 

- 2 
4 

- 5.5 
10.5 * 

->7 
5.5 ' 
14 
1 

9. . 
-7 

3 
-13 
-12 
-10.5 

8 



10.5 



5.5 
14 



8 



T « 55 
P « .095 
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(Form IV has twice as many items as* Form .1), a test was run 
for each grade level. The results of the tests, as shown 
In Tables 3 and 4, reveal no significant differences between 
the classes of the control and experimental teachers at 
cither grade level. Other statistical tests such as the 
Mann-yhitney Test were run; and, again, the differences 
between the classes of the two gpoups of teachers proved to 
be statistically non-significant. 

There are many possible reasons why the experimental 
and control classes performed in a similar manner on the 
anthropology achievement tests. First, as suggested above, 
the manner in which the unit, on culture was taught in the 
control classes was probably not radically different from^ 
that of the experimental classes. If the experimental pupils 
. conscientiously accepted the challenges of the exercises, 
they probably would have been engaged in different learning 
and thinking activities from the control pupils. However, 
several experimental teachers indicated that the exercises 
were not featured prominently in their conduct" of the unit. 

•In order to insure a marked difference in the approaches 
of the tv/b groups of teachers, it would have been necessary 
to visit all of the classes frequently. Unfortunately, 
tals was not possible because of time and distance fac- 
^^t's. Although four of the experimental teachers in 
Scorcla participated in an in-service 'meeting prior to the 
r ' ' t.^i alng of the, experiment jsind consulted rather often with 
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TABLE 3 . . 

Comparison of Mean Gains of Post-Tests over Pre -Tests 
by the Classes of Experimental. and Control 
•Teachei*s at the First-Grade Level 



Fair 


Control 
Class 


Experimental 
Class 


• Diri-erence 




X 


.f - 
10.60 


"-■■.■•'■/ 

4.35 


4.25 


18.0625 


2 


10.60 


7.46 


. 3.1^ 


9.8596 


3 


7.67 


4.35 . 


3.32 

• 


11.0224 


ft 


7.67 


7.^6 


.21 


.0441 


7 


3.00 


4.69 


-1.69 . 


2.856i 


10 


6.73 


4.19 


2.5^ 


6.4516 


11 


.3.88 


4.00 


- .12 


.0144 


12 


3.88 




-1.56 ' 


2.4336 


^3 


4.88 


4.00 


.88 


.77^ 


1ft 


4.88 


5.44 


- .56 . 


. . .3136 


16 


6.08 


4.36 


1.72 


2.9584 


18 


4.05 


5.38 


-1.33 


1.7689 



10.80 

L » 1.51, ■ .20 > P > .10 
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TABLE 4 . 

Comparison of Mean Gains of Post -Tests over Pre-Tests 
by the Classes of Experimental and Control 
Teachers at the Fourth-Grade Level 





Control 
Class 


Experimental 
Class 


■ Difference 






5.20 


6.08 


- .88 


;7744 


6 


5.20 


4.04 


* 

1.16 


1.3456 


8 


12.06 


2.50 


9.56 • 


91.3936 


9 


9.08 


10.23 


-1.15 


1.3225 




9.5'^ 


5.71 


3.83 


14.6689 




12.71 


10.07 


2.64 


6.9696 








15.16 






1.565, .20 


P .10 
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the investigator throughout the period of time allotted to 
the teaching of the unit, two of the teachers reported in- 
their strategies q^iestionnaire that their teaching was 
essentially deductive. Therefore, although closer supervi- 
slon could have improved the study immeas.urably, th||^design 
of the study did not guarantee that control teachers would 
teach exclusively in a deductive manner nor that experimental 
'teachers would teach only in an inductive manner. Individual 
teachers were permitted to select the lessons and the 
materials they felt would help their pupils acquire the 
facts and concepts of the unit, and so it is unlikely that 
more in-service meetings arid observations would have caused 
-the teachers to remain. within their assigned roles. 

In all probability,, strict supervision is not justified 
in situations in which teachers are expected to use their 
Judgment regarding the selection of activities and materi- 
als. \^hen, as was the case In this study, control and 
experimental teachers are not asked to follow a script, 
there is every reason to expect that there will be a good 
■ <Jcal of overlapping of strategies between the two groups. 
The price for requiring teachers to follow a precise script 
In their spontaneity and sensitivity. It would seem that.,r 
of all the subject matter areas of the curriculum, social , 
6*ucHcs instruction wbuld suffer most from such a provision. 

" A second rnajor reason why there were no significant 
differences betwden the experimental and control classes 
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Kith regard to achievement on the Anthropology Curriculum 
ivojcct tests is that the activities suggested in the 
experimental exercises may have been similar or identical to 
eorac of the activities which are found in the regular 
lYojcct materials tha||were furnished to the control 
Icachers. For example, a few of the questions that are 
offered for the teacher's use in the Teacher's Guide for 
Grade One (Publication No. 2, 1965 are similar to ques- 
lions that appear in the experimental exercises: 

"Is there any relationship between house type and the 

type of economy prevailing in a culture? Explain." 

"Can culture influence, housing type? Explain." 

"How can the physical environment influence housing 

type?" 

T»;c3c questions cause the .pupil to see relationships among 
fticts that he has learned and to generalize about sets of 
rriationships that appear to have something in common. 
»Ms technique was also employed in the experimental 
«»«tc1j5cs. For example, in an exercise dealing with the 
:»rmncs of the Kazak, the pupil is asked these questions: 
"Prom just looking at the picture of the yurt, would 
you say that it is a summer home or a winter home? 
"Why do you think so? 

'V^iat do you think the roof of the yurt is made of? 
"Would this be any kind of indication as to the way 
^he Kazak live?" 
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Although the Anthropology Curriculum Project materials 
stress the recall of definitions and facts, they quite 
naturally contain some suggestions whiph encourage the 
pupil to organize his .information and to draw inferences. 
It is likely that in some respects the two sets of materials 
advocate similar techniques of instruction, then. 

A fundamental reason for the absence of important 
differences between the two groups of classes might be 
found in the instruments which were' used to measure pupil 
growth. It was recognized at the time that the study was 
conceived that it would be extremely important to be a'^le 
to measure the growth of intellectual skills and abilities 
as well as the acquisition of knovjledge. Accordingly, the 
investigator attempted to devise two tests that would 
assess growth in the abilities which are called application, 
analysis, and synthesis by Bloom and Krathv/ohl (1956). 
Those tests were administered at the beginning and the end 
of the unit by the control and experimental teachers, along 
»»lth composite tests which had Toeen recently constructed by 
Hobert Turknett from previously used forms that had been 
cd to assess achievement concerning the study of culture, 
a result of the loss of the post-tests of four of the 
«Jftoses, the tv/o additional tests could not be used to 
'•^'u•.u^e growth of knowledge, understandings, and skills. 

findings obtained by the tests that were available for 
^ ••iyois, hov;ever, showed that the new tests were poorly 
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constructed and probably of little use in assessing the 
3K1US and abilities they were designed to measure.. 

An analysis of -the Items of Composite Form I and 
Co„poslte Form IV revealed that only one of the thirty items 
of composite Form I was not concerned with recalUns inform- 
ation and that but five of the sixty items of Composite 
porm W did not deal with recalling information. The great 

of the Items on both tests was concerned with knowledge 
of terms and knowledge of specific facts. It might be 
supposed that the teacher who drilled her pupils on the 
retention of facts and the reproduction or recognition of 
terms would assist them in raising their scores on the 
post-tests, in contrast, the teacher who strove-to have 
- her pupils process information In order to make fruitful - 
■generali^tlons would probably not be doing a particularly 
good job m preparing them for the, post-test to come, m 
the light of this analysis of the test items, the edge of 
the control teachers over the experimental teachers (ten 
control teachers excelled their matchmates and eight 
experimental teachers surpassed their matchmates) could 
have been anticipated. The. appropriateness and sensitivity 
Of the instruments used in ccinparlng methodologies Is of 
Obviously great importance. 

Although the teachers who participated in the study 
were to have conroenoed the unit during the last week of 
• Karch and concluded It five weeks later, after twenty-three 
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lessons had been taught, there was a great deal of variation 
among teachers with regard to scheduling the unit. Many 
teachers complained that there was not ehough time to do an 
adequate job of teaching the unit on culture, and because 
no exact prescriptions oonoeming the length' of time to be 
devoted to the typical lesson were dictated to the teachers 
it can be assumed that the actual amount of time that 
pupils were engaged. in the study of culture varied widely 
•from class to class. A fourth reason, then, for the 
inconclusive results can be found in the lack of uniformity 
regarding the scheduling of the lessons. It might be noted 
also that an inductive approach typically requires more 
timo on the part of the pupils than does a deductive 
approach. If the interruptions and delays hindered either 
. of the two groups of teachers, it was more likely to have 
hindered the experimental teachers. 

Finally, the personal orientations of the teachers may 
have been responsible, in part, for the indecisive findings 
It would appear from a wealth of empirical data that has 
been gathered by supervisors, principals, clinical profes- 
sors, and the like that there are personality traits that 
make participation in an experiment of this kind difficult 
. for many teachers. There are also orientations and motiva- 
tions that make participation in a methodological study 
relatively easy. Some teachers resist change of routine 
and materials; others seem to almost welcome changes i 
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However, it can be assumed that nearly all of the teachers 
In this study took part willingly; arid. so inflexibility did 
not appear to be a trait that operated to prevent the 
participants from. carrying out their teaching assignments. - 
In support of this observation, a majority of the teachers 
scored above average in "experimental orientation" on the . 
Runner Stuciies:,c attitude. Patterns -(RSAP) . ' ' 

On the other hand, as in any situation where a teacher 
is assigned a role, some of the teachers seemed to be well- 
suited to teach inductively and some did not. Similarly, 
there were teachers who were required to teach deductively 
who. Judging from their Runner scores', were- ill-fitted and 
others who were admirably equipped for their role. The 
result was to confound the possible differences between the " 
two methods of teaching tHe.unit. Ideally, teachers who 
Were freedom-oriented »ould have been assigned to the" ' 
inductive role and teachers who were control-oriented would. ^ 
have been assigned to the deductive role. However, as 
Strom and Galloway (1967,. p. 287) maintain, "any concept of - 
a method of teaching must encompass the notion that method 
•^a a function of behavior; and that teacher behavior 
permeates every strete,-y the teacher employs regardless of 
•object matter or grade level." The question of whether 

teacher's assets, both professional and personal, 
«>vorride— or make irrelevant-rhls role will always be a 
-ittor of concern when methods and materials are compared. 
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Another way Of testing the null hypothesis that there 
would be no difference between \ ^achers whose roleb were 
coDpatible with tteir personal orientations and those whose 
roles were incompatible with their personal orientations is 
to compare the six pairs of teachers who taught the unit in^ 
the same mode and at the same grade level. .This method of 
analyzing the data removes such importanf variables as the 
node of teaching and the bias of the tests for. one or the 
other mode, and it provides a lo^^ical means of finding out 
Whether the compatibility of the teacher«s orientations 
with her role is a factor isx the achievement of her pupils 
on the post-test. If the orientation scores of these 
teachers are examined, it can be seen by inspecting Table 5 
that one of the matchmates appears to be better suited to 
her role t^n^the ^other in five of the six cases. The pair 
\t ani l250 are nearly^ iden\ica|with regard to role 
comiTtibiilby, and so it is difficult ^o say which ^s 
better suited to th^ role of control teUcher. By examining 
' the gains for each pair pf teachers, one can see that the 
pupils of the "moi:e Wmp^^ible" teacher had ^greater gains 
oT Wevement 'thal ke i^Vils of theVless^ompatible"^ 

-teachers in four instances. In the ca^e of teachers 1240 
■ 1250, the gains made by their pupils were extremely 
clof. , as one might expect from their role compatibility 
>coros. Thus, the compatibility of the teacher's orienta- 
U»na vath her, assigned role appears to be a- predictor of 
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TABIE 5 

Conparison of the Freedom and Control Orientation Scores 
with Class Gains for Teachers Matched According 
to Role and Grade Level 



Teacher 


Role 


Freedom 
Orientation 


• Control 
Orientation 


Class Gain 


1210 


Deductive. 


13 


18 


.10.60 


loon 






ft 


I ♦Of 


1240 


Deductive " 


25 


18 


8.78 






20 


♦ 20 


A'cc - 


1202 


mducvjiva 




lb • 


7«w 


1201 


Inductive 


20 


22 


. ^.35 


1204 


IDnductlve 




\^ VI 




I2O3 


JD^uctlve 


18 


^ 16 \tt 


. 6.08 


3102 


Jjiduotive 


23 


IS21 :• r 


4.00 


- 3101 


Inductive 


25 






3110 


Deductive 


19 


18. i| 

• 7iJ| 


3.88 


3120 


Deductive 


. 16 


4.88 
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pupil achievement in five of the six. cases of pairs whose 
roles were the same* 

* Hypothesis Two 

The second null hypothesls-**that there is no signifi* 
cant difference between the achievement of pupils whose . 
teachers are control«orlented and pupils whose teachers are 
ecdom-oriented — appears to be confirmed by the data given 
in Table 6* Coefficients of correlation between control . 
orientation (Ru; Pl^ HI, and Pc combined) and gains and 
post-test scores are -,04 and ,22 respectively. Coef fi- * 
dents of correlation betvreen freedom orientation (So^ lo., 
Re^ and T combined) and gains and post-test 'scores are -.23 
and ,12 respectively, Althougb the correlations are not 
statistically significant ^ it can be seen by examining Taile 6 
that control-oriented teachers had pupils who . performed 
8ome\*hat better on the Anthropology Curriculum fecoject teE^sV.. 
than did the t)uplls of ; freedom-oriented teachers, \ \- 

i ■ T ■ . . ■ , \ t 

On Iftie dther han<^,^ if teachers arfe matched }*herevdr \ v 

\ U, ft \ W r ' { ' \ \ 

1 v:]t possible according to |6eir mode of teaching (control J ; •» 
vcachers ^Jce matched vrlt^ other contro3^ and expe^riment^l 
teachers aire matched with other cxperin^ntals), a?Long w|th j 
other pairings of teachers at the same Jrade levei in a ^ 
school, district, 82 percent of the teachers with ihe strjjr.^r 
• ''»*cccfom orientation have pupils who gained more from pre- 
post-test. This finding does not really contradict the 
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one Just cited because when teachers are comi>ared in tnis way 
only relative differences between them are noted. The 
coefficients of correlation reveal the magnitudes of the 
relationships on some dimension, not the differences between 
pairs of teachers. ' . . 

Freedom Orientation 

The intercorrelations obtained from this matrix seem 
to lend some support to the Runners* rationale (based on 
factor analytic studies) for grouping together "experimental 
orientation," "intuitive orientation," "resistance to social 
pressure," and "pleasure in the use of tools" as a "freedom • 
orientation": 

Eo - lo = .435 

Eo - Re = .176 • 

Eo - T = .332 



= .121 

Re - T - =s -.026 



'I \ 



••'c slightly negative coi4?elati^n between "rUistance to 
»»cial pressure" and "pleasure in the use of tools" is of 
'♦--cial interest inasmuch as .these two w^jre tl^ best predic- 
*»ra of both gains and post-t|s|t achievement A the twelve 
«'~UT.tation3. . ^ ' t \ 

^'iVi:2L0ie,ientatlon • • ' 

Tac data provide somewhat better support for the 
^^^W«ol orientation" rationale, Two of the highest 
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Intercorrelations abtalned are found here. Apparently, 
"rules orientation," "hostility," "passive coraplismce," and 

, . • • • 

"planfulness" were correlated in the teachers who partici- 
pated in this study: - 

Ru " PI = .285 
* Ru - HI = .344 

Ru - Pc '= .107 

PI - HI ^ .439 

PI - Pc = .470 

HI - Pc = .270 

Ifypothesis* Three 

The third null hypothesis incorporates a group of 
sub-hypotheses concerning the lack of relationship between 
teacher orientations and pupil achieveient. on the Anthro- 
pology Curriculum Project tests . The investigator was 
quiVe interested in trVih^ toldetermine IS t^^^ i^ght be 
ftny orientations y»f the teachers, as revealed w ihe Runner 
i Invent Qry, which t?ould predict pupil achievemei|f %i this 

\ »tudy. \Two of the*, orientations were found to ba slgnifi- 

\ \ ^ ^ ■ \ \ ^ 

-^antly related to gj^insV The coefficient of correlation of 

pleasure in the use of tools" and gains was -.65 (signifi- 

> 

cftnt at better than. the .005 level of confidence). "Resist 
ftnce to social pressure" was correlatted with gains at .34 
(♦-•Irnlf leant at the .05 level). These findings dan be 
'i^t-cU in Ta^le 6.' They were also brought out in the 
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stepwise Regression sequence of multiple linear regression 
equations as the two variables which made the greatest 
reduction in the .error sum of squares. ~ ' . . 

Somewhat different findings are obtained when the 
correlations of the orientations and the post-test scores 
arc analyzed: "Passive compliance^ and post-test scores 
were correlated at .38 (significant at the .025 level of 
confidence), and "performance anxiety" was correlated 'with 
post-test scores "at about .35 (significant at the .05 
level). Virtually no relationship was found between 
"pleasure in the use of tools" and post -test scores, and 
there was almost as lifctle relationship between "resistance 
to social pressure" and post -test scores. . : 

Interestingly enough, most of the orientations were 
negatively correlated with gains. However, the majority of 
these correlations are very slight ana can be translated as 
"no relationship," . 

■^^ Tlie|f anal ntB-l hypothesis states . that there is no 
Bi§tilficapt\diffelenc5e between the achievement of. pupils 
^hose teachers receJLveu assignments which were compatible. 
»»lth their orientations and pupils whose teachers received 
Assignments which were incompatible with their orientations. 
^J>ya the gains (converted to standard scores) of the classes 
^•f teachers with compatible assignments (that is,, 
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control -oriented teachers who were assle;neci deductive roles 
end freedom-oriented teachers who were assigned inductive 
roles ^ and the' gains of the classes of. teachers with incom- 
patible assignments are compared^ there is almost no differ 

t 

once in the mean scores of the two groups (51 for the 
classes with "incompatible" teachers and 48.5 for the 
classes. of "compatible" teachers). However, averaging the 
scores of the classes is probably a poor way to detect 
differences in the performances of the various groups of 
pupils. V/hen the scores of these widely differing classes 
of children— with all of their varying abilities and back- 
grounds --^are averaged, not too much can be said about the 
alngle figure that represents what x>asses- as an ind^x of 
Achievement. 

T 

Discussion 

Teachers employ many techniques to achieve their 
purposes. Some are deliberately employed > and others are 
used unconsciously. In order that a teacher adhere .to a 
particular style of teaching, he must be continually avrcire 
of his own behavior and of the actions and progress of his 
pupils, arid he must be able to make his behavior conform to 
• clearly understiood model. These requirements were not 
^'tallzed in the study which has been reported. On the 
contrary, the findings of the study support the contention 
rjany writers that teachers naturally utilize a variety 
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of teaching strategies. It is probably unwise to force a 
teacher into one sharply defined style because different 
pupi3j5, in an ir^finitude of situations, require divergent 
approaches by their teachers. 

Perhaps, as Kersh (1958, 1962) has suggested, treatment 
or mode of teaching is not as crucial to pupil achievement • 
as the amount of motivation and practice experienced by 
pupils* In reflecting upon the findings of this study v/ith 
regard to the inductive versus deductive controversy, 
teacher orientations and motivations and pupil, motivations 
and practice might have been operating more effectively 
than niodes of teaching as dependent variables* The com- 
patibility of his assignment with his personal* orientations 
Is unquestionably a factor in the success of any teacher, 
vhcthor he is teaching high school French in an. inner-city 
ftchool or the alphabet to suburban five-year olds. A great 
deal more should be known about how the motivations and 
orientations oT teachers affect achievement and the acquisi- 
tion of skills and attitudes. The continued use of the 
Kunner inventory and other similar instruments to det':??mine 
• he v/ay teachers perceive themselves and others is needed 
that v;e can predict more accurately the situations in 
^•ilch they can perform optimally in the service of their 
^* iJents^ 

Kvcn thoue;h many powerful variables were not controlled 
this study, there can be found in the results a number 
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of Interesting relationships. That teachers who take 

pleasure in using tools should have pupils who did not 

achieve well on the anthropology tests is a puzzling 

finding. It might be interpreted in many v/ays>* but the 

investigator will only speculate that, if the attitudes and 

values of teachers ?.nfluence their pupils (especially with 

regard to remembering information), then the teachers of 

this study who enjoy using tools probably Were the- kind who .• 

encourage their pupils to engage in activities which do not 

contribute to recalling facts and definitions. The finding ~ 

that teacher? who resist social pressure had pupils who 

improved their scores considerably on the anthropology 

tests is difficult to interpret because it is hard to know 

what this independence of mind meant in the various teaching 

situations of this stuay. In some cases, an -independent 

spirit in a teacher might have meant that the teacher would 

not be concerned about what the other teachers were anxious 

about, and thus was able to concentrate on matters mor^' \ | 

* J. 1 I 

central to the achievement of her pupils. There is, in, '| 
fact, some support, for this conjecture in that the pupils '. 
of the freedom-oriented teachers surpassed the pupils of . i 
f-atched control-oriented teachers in gains, and "resistance 
to social pressure" is a component of freedom orientation. 

One of the most significant of the findings, from a 
'•tiitistical standpoint, was that teachers whose performance- 
^'•J the Runner inventory indicated that they V/ere "passively 
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compliant had pupils who did quite well on the post-test. 
On the surface, this firiding seems to. contradict the 
relationship Just mentioned — if teachers who resist social 
pressure have pupils who improve their scores more than the 
pupils of other teachers, how can teachers who comply 
-passively also have pupils who achieve at a high level? 
Perhaps the paradox can be explained by donjecturing that 
most of the teachers who resist social pressure did not 
also resist administrative pressure. If the two orienta- 
tions can thus be distinguished, there is no contradiction 
in the findings. 

It goes v7ithout saying that this study only hints 
obout some of the powerful human forces which 'operate to 
ir^ke some educational programs successful and others 
nlserable failures. Many more studies which link teacher 
personality with experimentation in methods and materials 
oust be undertaken before a good beginning will have been 
wde in this important area of research. 
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CHAPTER V 
• ■• ■ ■ 
SUMM/VRY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The principal theme of this study was the influence of 
personality variables upon the behavior of first- and 
fourth-grade teachers when they werq asked to teach in 
prescribed ways. "Aside from the evidence provided by an 
observation by a curriculum specialist and a self -report of 
their teachlfis strategies, the nature of their teaching 
could only be inferred by the performances of their pupils 
on two tests of knowledge about culture. Basing one's 
Judgments of teachers' behavior upon the test scores of 
their pupils is a common, if questionable, practice. Since 
pupil achievement is considered a priigary criterion of 
teacher, effectiveness, however, using the test scores of 
the 30 teachers who took part in this study might be 
considered justifiable. 

■ One of the major findings of the study was that there 
«*ere no significant differences in achievement between the 
■i'Jj>lls of the teachers who taught deductively and the 
5^-»r'lls of teachers .who taught inductively. In this^ regard', 
^'K'vc is considerable doubt that the teachers were able to 
consistently deductive or inductive in their approaches 
♦ ' teaching the unit on culture. It was assumed that if 
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the teachers who used the experimental materials devised by 
the Investigator did encourage their pupils to engage In 
the exercises regularly the children would search for 
information to answer their questions, think through the 
information they obtained, form generalizations, and make 
inferences . The Investigator would have been well satisfied 
that pupils In the experimental classes were learning 
inductively If these steps were actually carried out. 
Unfortunately, procedures such as those Just outlined 
require more time, generally speaking, than most teachers 
can allow their pupils to f.ake In an ordinary dally schedule . 
Many of the experimental teachers indicated that they were 
not able to devote as much time to the unit of study, as 
they would have liked. Therefore, it is a safe guess, that 
•the experimental teachers, who seemed to be somewhat 
Intimidated by the amount of time required to successfully 
administer any of the exercises in the experimental book- 
lets, were more frust-jited than the control teachers, whose 
prescribed style of teaching was more econoiJiical of time. 

Another wJor-f4nd-ing-t>f-4ihe-study-w^ (that several 
teacher orientations seemed to have been related to pupil 
achievement n "Pleasure in the use of tools" was negatively 
related to gains, and "resistance to social pressure" was 
positively related to gains.' Significantly high correla- 
tions -t/erc obtained between., post -test scores and "passive 
compliance" and also "performance anxiety." The relationship^ 
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of anxiety about one*s academic fortunes and test scores 
would seem most reasonable to the great majority of college 
students.' Apparently a teacher *s anxiety concerning the 
achievement of his pupils arises in part from the anxiety 
he feels about his own evaluation as a. teacher. When • 
combinations of scores on the Runner inventory were made 
into a "freedom orientation" score and a "control orienta- 
tion" score, no significant relationships with pupil 
achievement - were obtained. 

It was believed that teachers whose assignments in the 
study seemed to conflict with their orientations would be 
less effective in carrying out their prescribed roles. 
However J the data do not support this research hypothesis. 
The investigator would like to investigate the hypothesis 
In other teaching-learning situations, especially' since it 
is probable tnat instruments for measuring intellectual 
abilities (in addition to knowledge) would have produced 
Information that would have revealed a great deal more 
about how effective the experimental teachers were in their 
roles. \ , 

Conclusions 

Very little can be concluded from the findings of this 
*^«dy about the relationships of teacher orientations and 
J'-Pll achievement. There are several clues about possible 
•t-lationships to be found in the study, but too many 
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c<>nf ounding factors prevent the drawing of definite conclu- 
sions. A few generalizations might be tentatively formu- 
lated, however, in the light of what has been learned by 
the investigator in his efforts to carry out this investi- 
gation: 

1. Orientations of teachers can probably be measured 
with enough accuracy to permit using the results of inven- 
tories such as the Runner Interview Form III to aid in the 
Judicious placement of teachers in prescribed situations, 

2. It is accepted by most thoughtful researchers that 
when studies of achievement in schools are attempted, there 
are many variables which cannot be controlled. However, one 
of the most important of all considerations in such studies 
is the adequacy of the instruments which are to be used to 
measure change. The study which has been -reported did not 
make use of a* jxroperly constructed test which could measure 
changes in thinking abilities such as translation, corapre- 
hension, interpretation, extrapolation, application, analy- 
sis, synthesis, and evaluation, (The tests that were con- 
structed for this study in an effort to obtain measures of 
changes in these intellectual abilities proved to be improp- 
erly constructed, incidentally,) It is axiomatic that if a 
researcher wants to measure particular areas of achievement 
his instruments must be capable of measuring those areas, 
The- Anthropology Curriculum Project tests measure the 

pupil «s ability to recall facts and terms (this is their 
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avowed purpose and so there is every reason to expect 
that pupils whose, teachers require them to spend a large 
portion of their time learning facts and definitions will 
score better on such tests than will the pupils of teachers 
who require them to engage in other, curricular activities. 

3. Traits, motivations, and attitudes are less 
subject to control* than are teaching strategies . Although 
people are constantly trying to change the attitudes of 
other people, young and old, attitudes are highly resistant 
to modification, let alone transformation. However, person- 
ality variables are related to a teacher's ability to select 
voluntarily, and then to use effectively, varying strate- 
gies. If a teacher is flexible, he can utilize a. wide 
assortment of strategies. If his predisposition is to 
resist changes in his ways of teaching, it is unlikely that 
he will be able to adapt successfully to hew techniques. 
Resistance to social pressure, as demonstrated in this 
study, is a different orientation than resistance to 
innovation. People who are independent in their thinking 
and Judgment are often open-minded and flexible; this is 
especially true of highly creative individuals (Torrance, 
1962b, 1965). Accordingly, it is more often the rules - 
oriented person who has difficulty in changing his methods 
of teaching. One reason why the findings of this study do ' 
not support this generalization unequivocally is that a 
•^^ajority of teachers teach in the deductive or expository 
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node. Consequently, only those among the control teachers 
who were especially freedom-orlented were "incompatible" 
tilth their ^assignments. It was easier for most of the ' 
teachers who took part in this study to assume the deductive 
role. At least an assumption along these lines can be made 
because, according to their self -reports, of the 15 experi- 
mental teachers only five taught In the Inductive or 
hypothetical mode.. .All of the control teachers taught in 
the deductive or expository mode. 

Recommendations 

Most of what follows has been stated explicitly in the 
preceding pages, or at least Implied. So, this is a summing- 
up of the Investigator's convictions concerning the conduct 
of his research in the all -important area of teacher, 
orientations. 

1. More extensive research concerning the use of 
attitude inventories and other instruments for measuring 
attitudes and orientations should be undertaken. Studies 
Khlch are carefully designed and which utilize video tape " 
recorders, audio tape recorders, and other devices which 
cari record a wide range of behavior are, ..probably,, the 
only kind of Investigations which can produce, the data 
»'<^oded. Adequate planning with the teachers who participate 
in those studies, as well as their administrators, is 
•••tidatory. The teachers should feel unhurried and unharried. 
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All too frequently .in studies such as the one reported here 
the teacher complains that he did not have enough time in 
which. to do an adequate Job of teaching the. unit of study. 
When there is not enough time to do a decent Job of helping 
children, it is doubtful that anyone benefits very much. 

2. Tests which cover a wider range of educational 
objecitives are being written now. More should be con- 
structed and provided for teachers to use in evaluating 
their instructional programs. These tests shbuld be used 
primarily for the purpose of self -evaluation, and they 
should not be used to promote school bond elections or 
Justify pedagogical prejudices . 

3. Such orientations as performance anxiety, resist- 
ance to social pressure, and. passive compliance should be 
investigated in other teaching-learning contexts. It seems 
to the investigator that research findings concerning these 
orientations may very well prove valuable to school ^dminis- 
trators and to the persons who help prepare college and 
university students for teaching careers. ' 
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in Exercise about Individuality and Diversity Exercise 1 

ONB KANE FOR MANY. . 

I. The boys and girls in England call themselves English. The people in 
Italy call themselves Italians. What do the children of France call 
themselves? - y^iat do we call ourselves? 



L . Are we all alike? How do we differ? De- 
scribe two or three kinds of people in our country who are very different 
from each other. 



From your descriptions, you can see that we Americans ccme in assorted 
sizes, shapes, and colors 

Vhat do the people in Australia call themselves? 



Are they all alike? Do you know anything about the different kinds 

of people in Australia? Where did most of their ancestors come from? 



A*^* «ny of the people who live in Australia native to the land? That is, 
•fe there any people living on that continent whose ancestors lived there 

• thousand years ago or more? if .you do not know of any native or 

•■original peoples of Australia, you can learn about them by looking in 
/'fercnce books (such as encyclopedias) and magazines (such as The Hatton.nl 
■:.:f'l2£hlc). Name at least two different kinds of people who are native 
Australia. 
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What people in our country are similar to the ones you have described? 



^ are the natives of America and the natives of Australia alike? 



^ •tt they different? 
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An Exercise about the Gecgra ->hical and Topographical Exercise 2 
Features' of Central Australia 

tUB MIDDLE OP SOMEWHERE 

I. The group of aboriginees who live in the middle of the is land -continent 

we call Australia is ..named the Arunta* Do you know anything about that 




0. ■ . 

of that part of Australia? Using as xlucs the Infcrmation you have about 
that area of the world, just guess what the rainfall, humidity, tempera- 
ture ranges, and prevailing winds might be in central Australia* 

precipitation ^ ^ ' 

humidity - ' 

* ' temperatures 

winds 

Sow, check up to see if your guesses were close* Go to an atlas or a 
geography book. to see what the climate is really like in the part of 
Australia* Write the information in the spaces beloi^* 

humidity ^ ^ ^ 

temperatures ^ . . 

precipitation / . 

winds 

Can you explain why your guesses were good or poor? 



since you now know a little about the climate of central Australia} you * 
Slight be able to do seme guessing about what the people are like who 
live there* What, do you think they look like? 



Uhy do you think so? 



Bcw do you think they dress? 



Vhy do you think so? 



What kind of shelter do you suppose they have?* 



Why do you think so? ' - 

On page 7 is an illustration of three Arunta working on a shelter* 
You will be able to see if your guess was correct i and you will have an , 
op?ortunity to see what the Arunta look like. How close were your guesses? 

Vere you fairly close with regard to the appearance of the people? 

were you a good guesser as to their dress? 

Hw close did you come with regard to the kind of shelter the people have? 
^ How can you become a better guesser concerning important matters? 



5 
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Name 



AN iAUNTA HOTSB. 

Look earefully at the picture of the Arunta buildirg a hou6e» which 
appears on the next page« Everyone help build a house* There are no 
special house builders among the Arunta* What are the advantages of not 
have particular persons who build the houses? 



What are the disadvantages of having everyone help with the house-building? 



2. Just from looking at the illustration, you can probably imagine the steps 
by which an Arunta house is built* What are they? 

Step «l ' ' 

Step #2 ^ 

Step tt3 

Step »i» , 



Would there be any more steps? 



If so, what would the steps be? 



ERIC 



Have you ever built anything similar to the Arunta house? . If so, what 



was it? 



^'^•t did you like about it? 



Vhat didn't you like about it? 



long did it last? 
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ARUNTA LIFE 

On the next page, you can tee two scenes of Arunta li£e which are typical 
of the way in which they live. The scene at the top of the page shows 
three sen sleeping by a windbreak. The windbreak gives sone protection 
from the cool night air, and the fires give sone warath. The scene below ' 
tliows an Arunta family on the move. They are nomadic hunters «id gatherers. 
They carry the few tools which they use with them. 

By just looking at the two illustrations, you should be able to make some 
good guesses about the conditions of Arunta life. 

a. What kind of vegetation grows in the part of Australia where the Arunta 

live? 

b How nany people would inhabit this area? Would it be sparsely populated 

or densely populated? . 

it Do the Arunta have many possessions? Why? 



d. Do the Arunta depend a great deal upon fire? BoW do they make fire? 

e. What kinds of laws or rules would the Arunta live by?' 



\ 

\ 



Mutt every group of people have rules by which to live? Explain. 
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IBfS 

li fh$ illttatration oa the noxt peg* .thowt tm Aruata making a ctring bag. 
that* string bag* ars aada froa root fibara. Iha bngt ara usad to cariy 
goods* Bdw-alaa night the string bags ba usadt Sravr a pictura of a string 
bag baing usad in this imy. 



Tho Arunta«« string bag is a typo of net. Nets are used in many diffaront 
>^s— as soinathing to ooaontarily hold a basketball vhon it goas through 

• a hoop, for eatohing fish, to hold wjnen»s hair, for loading and unloading 

• ships, for oatohing birds and butterflies, etc. As j-ou can see, mony nets 
are used to trap things. Do you' like to trap things? .Here are sosio 
things that people often try to trap; tell how you would trap each one. 

hoat 

* ■ 

^» sosaeoae telling a lie 

^ ' • . •• 

ideas 

*• happinoss 




# 
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FOR WORKERS ONLST 

IX)o]c at tho objects that aro pioturod on tho noxt page* TQiat is the word 
that we U8e for these kinds of things? Tnfhat is another word 

that might be used to name these objects? life have tools in 

the D!nited States to aooomplish ihe some tasks as the tools ihe Arunta uso« 
Actcally^ we may have several different tools, to do the job that- one Arunta 
tool is used for* See hov/ many tools you can thiidc of that have the some 
purposes as these Arunta, tools* 

spoar throwers . • 



spears 



v;ooden bowls 



grinding stones 



digging sticks 



It must may be that you or one of tho members of your family uses a tool 
that is vory much like one of Hie Arunta tools * If so^ T;hich one is it? 

• 5» llct/ often do you think these tools must be replaced? ^ 

Do38 every Arunta family have to moke its o^vn tools? Tfifhy do you 
think 80? . 
Kavo you evar made any tools? . If you have^ name them* 
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A HATTER OP GOOD SENSES 

The nan sKown on the oext page is.tiirowing a 8p.ear«* An Arunta uses* the 

sfoar thrower to add f oroe and distanoe to his throw of the spoar, if 

they ere armed only wltii spears^ the Arunta men imist depend upon their 

senses to a groat extent. They must be able to see^ hear, and smell vexy 

roll in order to kill their prey. ^ • * 

Hevr sharp are your senses? See if you can answer these questions. 

a. Prom which direction did the wind last ccme? ...^^^_^__._^_^__„__^ 

b. When is traffic hea^est on your street or read? . 
o« Ifhat is the hottest time of the day in February? ^ 

d« Uhot is the coldest time of the day in Septeniber? , • ' . . 

Hhich room in your house gets the most sun during the ^rdnfcor? ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

f . tSho is tisually the lost one to come into i^e classroom in the morning?. 



g. How many tines does a fork have? . 

h. Tlhat is the difference betneen the leaf of a pear tree and the leaf 
of an apple tree? (Draw both leaves in order to make the distinction 
dear.) . " . 

•:ero you able to axisrfer all of ^the questions? ^^^^ If not, can you think 
of a reason why you couldn^t? ^ 

» 

Arunta boy or girl lived with you for a few days, do you think he or 
' tho could answer the questions? THhy do you think so? . 



14 
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Name 



THB NEW mOLi THE OlD 
I. .The picture on page 17 shows an Arunta man making a new spear thrower. 
Ko is using a spear thrower to make a new one. It may seem strange to 
you at first that a tool should be used to produce another like it, but 
this happens often when people go about making tools. You can see that 
we nearly always need tools to make other tools. Can you think of any 
tools that arenVt made by other tools? if so, what are they? 



:. Ut»8 see if you can imagine how other Arunta tools, are made. 

Would an Arunta need tools to produce a digging stick? if so, what 

. tools would he need? 



Would ^n Arunta need tools to produce a wooden bajl? 
tools would be needed? 



If so, what • 



Would an Arunta need tools to produce a spear? if so, what tools would 

he need? ^ 

Vould an Arunta need tools to produce a grinding stone? if so, what 

tools would be needed? . 



Can you think of any examples of older things producing 



newer things? 



. can something old produce something new in: 
'»• sports? 



painting? 
*• food? 
*• «««ther? 



\ 



can you say about the. relationship of old and new things? 




1$ 
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THE EQKT 

Ih0 illuctration on thp noxt pago shows two Aruata m<m huntir.3 a kangaroo • 

you oan laagino, tI;o huntorc loust have a groat do?.I of sldll ;ind 
patiqnoo in ordor to str.l!r nnd kill a kangr.roo# Lot's in-igino that you^ 
aro an Australian roportor and you havo goxio into tho oontral part of 
Australia to got a story about tho Arunta* You havo sponb somo timo vith 
tho Arunta poople and *ha7o loamod to spoak thoir language* Hlhat quostioxis 
vould you ask thoso two huntors T^on thoy roturnod vrith tho kangaroo? 



tlhat questions v/ould you ask tho tvro hunbors if thoy oamo baok ompty-handod? 



» Ho you suppose that a nowspaporman really night bo able to live vdth Hio 
Arunta and loam thoir language? Explain*. ^ ^ 



\ 



• ^ might knnjTiroos ^e hard to kill? (If you don't kno\7 voxy muoh, about 
k'rgaroos, A.ja;»n about them in books or by asking people v*o are vrell- 
Ij'^omod about these joarsupials*) ; 
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6ZVB MB SOMB SKIM 

• * • 

The picture on the next page shows whet happens wh«n the hunters bring hone 
« kangaroo. The Arunta cook an animal in its skin on top of hot coals. 
They do not generally use kettles or pots for cooking. Cooking an animal 
in its skin ruins the skin for any other use. Would the Arunta be better 
off if they skinned the kangaroo -before cooking it? In what ways would 
they be. better off? 



What are some of the different ways that girls and boys in our country 
learn how to cook? 



0© iou know how to cook? If so, how did you learn? 



0© you know of any cooking practices in our country that are wasteful? 
*t "o, what are they? _____ 



important things are lost because of the way we cook food? 
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All AftONTA KAMXXY 



«a. .P .» . . ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

an noclMT, Whtt i. M ntmM taiiy7 




Of the Arunta faaily. 



«« th. r.pr...„t..ic«. try t, th. .t tU • ' 

„ ^„ r..p«.miui.. p„fc.,„ . 

«» cli.rt „i„ k.,p .„ ^ 

\ ■ 



•ri!" *° An.au «u live.? 
'"•t tfw avttage Anmt4 ttrntU livM7 




Hoir long do 



sxtreis* It 1^ 

OAHSS ' 

1, Turn to ito nmt pogt. Doet the Arunta boy look ac if ho i* playingt 

W»ttt kind of playing is ho doiagT . 

tho goMt Arunta hoya play aro hatod on things thoy coo thoir fathers do, 
suoh as hunting irtth spoors or hooMrangs. This boy is looming to throw 
a booMroag. 

to AMrioan boys imitate thoir fathers vAon thoy play gsaest . 

That goMs do boys in our oountiy ploy that are Toxy nuoh like thoir 
fathers* JobsT _ 



Wiat gones do girls play in which they imitate their mothers? 



Vottld the Arunta girls play goiaes similar to the ones that Aneriocn girls 



Tfliioh of the Anerioan gcaos would the Arunta ohildren understand best? 




of the Anerioan games would ih'e Aruafca ohildren onjcy most? 
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Hane 

HHAT DO IHBY EkVB ST COUUQH? 



1. th. picture on x»xt pfxee .how, the aetibors of a local group meeting 

* arov«a a fire. The Arunta nen band.together in local groups for many 
social functions.. The men in IHe local group are close friends. Hhat are 

' ^;he "different nomes we ^ve to groups of men who regularly get together 

• in otir aocioiy? ' 



I^ople get together tecause they have common interests and purposes. TOiat 
do you suppose are the common interests of the Arunta men in the illustra- 
tion? 



2. One 



characteristic that thinking people have is that they see relation- 



ships between things. They see 



that some things are aUke and some are 



■ ^te different. Letts see if you can find some similarities in a variety 
of items. What do the following things have in common? 



a. speor 



hoe 



26 



h. kangaroo 


tpossum 


wombat 


0. tire 


clothing 

\ 


blasiket 


d« protection 


ontortainmant 

• 


ocnq^anioiiship 


land 


labor 


tools 


f • beatle 


kangaroo 


. grub 
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C0HPARI80NS 

furn to the mxt page and excnine tiia illustration the four Arunta men 
jotting roady for a totem oeremony. Does this soene remind you of ary- 
thing you have seen before? ^^^^^^^^ If ao, tAat does it remind you of? 



Have you ever watohed a group of orows or blaokbirds and thought that they 
rore qoite a bit like people^ as they perdied on a tree or on a feme. 
Iha birds make oertain noises from time to time « but mostly thoy just look 
arounl* Old men in parks behave in muoh the same way* Do the four men 
in liie illustration look like four men yiho have just gotten up from their 
park bewh? ^^^^^^ If not, pan you compare tham with a group of some other 
people, or even irilth four animals or plants? - 



«:lien you compare one thing pith another, you are using a figure of speeoh 
that is called on analogy » TOjy-don«t you moke up some analogies for the 
Arunta? Tou should be able to compose at leas% five analogies about the 
Arunta, using irtiat you have learned about them in this booklet and in the . 
othar materials that you have been readings We'll give you the first 
Prt of a couple, and then you con do the rest on your om» 
^* An Arunta hunting a kangaroo is like a ~ 



^« . The Arunta boy*^ small spear is as important t o him as • 



28 
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H&H AND mms 

On <feo following pcigo, you oan soo an Illustration of throo mon porf orming 
in a totam ooromony. Totom ooromonios holp tho Arunta to fool that thoy 
vill 170 ablo to got onough food to moot thoir noods* Dcos this sooxio 
rozaind you of tho ooromonios of any Amorioans? Tfhat similaritios 

or-n you think of botvToon tho way tho Arunfca trios to doal vdth his on- 
Tironmont and tho trey on Amorioan Iidian people suoh as tho Navaho or 
tho Hopi try to doal >vith thoir onvironmont? 



Do tho Hopi and tho Navaho havo similar ooromonios? E xplain^ (if 
you don«t knovT, find out by looking ijx books about tho Hopi and tho 
Havaho^ Tho World Book has a good artiolo about Amorioan Indians •) 



If you boliovod^ as tho Arunta do, that ooromonios oould bring about good 
fortuno for you and your family, what would bo tho pUrposos of your 
ooromonios? \ 



*5 ono of your ooromonios designed to bring rain? Tihy or why net? 
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I 1^ The picture of the boy on the following page mny or may not surprise you* 
I You have seen in the last two exercises that the Arunta men have ceremonies 

^ in which they paint their bodies; and you may have known that in many 

countries 9 including our own, bpys are initiated at certain ages into 

special groups. What does it mean to be ••initiated"? 



Do you know of anyone who has been "initiate j*? . If so, who was the 

ft 

person? - 

Was there a ceremony connected with the initiation proceedings? ^ If 
so, describe it. 



• Why don't you write a story about the Arunta boy and the experiences he has 
before being initiated? First, you will probably want to give him a name 
•nd think about what kind of life he leads. If you would prefer to draw 
Instead of writing a story, why don't you draw a series of pictures (like 
t comic strip) of his adventures? You can use the space below for getting 
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THB KAZAK 



Grades 1 and 4 
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13 
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VBERE TBB HEART IS 
\i If you voro ci ocittlo rr^ziohor in one of the southvrostorn states suoh as 
Aritona, vrhcit kind of house vrould. you probably bo living in? 



If you voro a tt>pi Indian living in the soae state, TAiat kind of dv/elling 
muld you be living in during the suzauer? 



If you noro a Polynesian fisherman living on the island of Tahiti, what 
kind of dwelling t/ould you probably oall your home? 



If you were an Inoiun in "Uie Horthr/est Territories of Canada who hunts 
reindeer, in \*at kind of dwelling would you live during iaost of the year? 

The Ka sak are a herdixig pooplo tdio live in the steppes of eouttovest Asia, 

* 

They build c house Yixioh is oalled a yurt >. (See the next page.) The frame- 
^ work of the yurt is laado of sticks vAiioh are tiod toge'ttier. The walls and 
roof, are then covered rdth large pieces of felt. The yurt shown on the 
t^xt page is a large one# liany are smaller*. 

Think about the different kinds of dwellings that people such as the Xasok, 
. Ropi, Polynesians, and ranchers of the American Southwest build. Tlhat 
ftre some of the reasons they bxiild the particular kinds of houses that 
,they live in? 



\ 




tou should hnve been able to thirk of at least three major .factors tliat 
^^tomine vAat kind of a dwelling people call home* Wiich of tiiese 
'rioters is most important in a tenement building in How York or Chicago? 
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. iM ALL sams Aim sizes 

Look around the rooa* Do you too tmyttiing vhat is in iho tono thr.po at 
iOM kind of builditSgt ITrito the noao of tho olijoot ia tho column on the 
loft«»hani tido of tho pagOt and write tho noae of ^o buildine^or a 
dosoripjbion of it-^^on the right *hand side of t^ie pa^* 
objeot huildine 



If you sGxr photographs of the interesting buildings at Expo 67 in Honbreal^ 
or if you Trere lucky enough to have attended that fair last year^ you know 
that architects are designing buildings which have unusual shopes* Do 
you think th. t the arohitocts have good reasons for designing buildings in 
tho trays they do? liYhat would be some of their reasons? 



• TitAt, turn to the next page and look at the picture of a yurt v^ich was 
*^uHt by some Kazak* \?hat does it remind you of? ; ' 



It has no windows^ but there is an openirg left for the door* The animal 
**iov.ii in the pioturo i8 called n yt k* The yak is a mountain ox usod to 
c-trry people and paoks trhen the nountalu-dt/olling Kazok moye from plaoe to 
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Pron jiuit looking at tho picture of the yurt, would 



you «?.y that it is 



ft tuBuer hone or a ninter home? 
TOiy do you thiolc so? 




Wiat do you think the roof of the yurt is made of? 

Would this be any kind of indication as to the way the Kazak live? 
Exolain. 




Are there some things about the yurt that you don«t understand?' Hhat 
questions would you ask the men in the picture, if you could, about this 



houset 
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TV/0 0? A mo? 

I^ok at tiie picture on the previous page* As the caption states, it is a 
picture of a Kasok tdnter house • - In vdiat Trays does it differ from the 
house on page 57 ^ ^ 



In trhat ivays are the two houses alike? 



» The Kazak spand the trinfcer in the some comp every year, Hany of the Eazak 
buil<ji ssiall sod houses* These sod houses ore very tvarm because the thick 
dirt Trails give protection against the cold* Do you knovr triiat sod is? 
Is it •tiio samo .thing as wud? Explain. ' 

• lotts imagine that you are a Kazak living in a sod house, llhat vould, you 
do in each of these situations? 

<v» Someone ^ that you don^t like approaches jrour house* You see that ho 
is going to call on you. You are inside thQ house. Uhtxt vrill you do? 

\ 

^« The T/inter has been unusually ridld. Suddenly tliere is a groat downpour 
of rain. Will y6u be concernod? If so^ what vdll you be concerned 
cbout? 



' * Tiiore have been rumors tunong your clansmen of a large band of wolves 
rooming nearby* Are you quite safe in your sod house during the night? 
E^cplain \Axy or why not* . 
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Kosie 

A Vikft AMD HIS HORSE 
U xun. to ^. ^ 

horse. TO«t kind Of person Is he? 



Uhy do you think so? 



itat ^„ ^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^ * 

B~. h, 1.* m>a^y^^ ^^^^ ^ 

»hat 1. there a*«t Mm ttat r«ana. ^ .r thl. *p.„„, 



--11.. t. a^orl*, e^ie. ^„ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

" " *» *l»k Of .,„ral .tell,.. 

& looks like 

Ho looks ac 

Ho lodes like 

Ho looks as 

•• «n .o^ia.,. , .la„ 0Mo..^o... .,,,71:^:1^ 

» -t Of ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 





wiui, or famous? 
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WEAVING AND HORKINO 
j; Hr-vo you over dora any weaving at -school or homo? 
did you like about -vreaving? 



If you have, viiat 



Uds there anything you disliked about it? 



Turn to the next page and look at the illustration of the Kazak \voiaan 
weaving a strap. The strap is made of sheep wool, and it will be used to 
hold the yurt frame together. It will also serve as a decoration. Do you 
think the woman enjoys her weaving? Tjgy or vdiy not? 

Do you think her job is on important one? Explain. 



Somo people in our country also weave by hand. IThy do you think that th^ 
do so? 



'light there be another reason? 



Oo you think the Kazak people ever grumble about doing their jobs? 
Tlhy do you think so? 



•Oint are some of your jobs or chores at homo and at school? 



>'hloh are your favorite jobs? 




^loh ore your "un-favorite" jobs? 
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TOO MUCH OR TOO UTTIS 
UA you know that sumy kinds of onimals have almost booomo oxtinot booause 
men havo klllod thorn in groot numbors? Tfoll-knovm oxamplos of this 
tragio dsstruotion of idldllfe aro tho oxtomimtion of hugo hards of 
— Aaorioon^biiffaao-and-tho-^olesale-killin^^ Beoauso people 

have Isamed that both humon lifo and animal lifo suffer vrhen T/asteful 
killing of Tdldlifo oooxirs, lar/s have been passed in most oountries in 
ordar to proteot oertain speoies and to maintain the "balance of nature 
Generally speaking, the less a group of people has in the way of natural 
resources such as trees, grass, water, and animals the less they waste* 
The people of Ilexico, for exainple, use the maguey plant in a great many 
important ways# And the Eazak woman on the next page is also showing how 
hor people use i*at they have for their greatest benefit. The Kazak women 
scrape and treat the skin of sheep that have been killed for f ood# They 
make sheepskin jackets which are worn in veiy cold weather. 

Ix>t«s see how good you are at making use of ythtxt' yotThave. 

a. How could you make better use of your teacher? ^ ' 

b» TThat could you save from rusting? 

Ho\7 could you make* bettor use of your time after school? . 

\_ ■ 

i» Tlhat could you keep from spoiling? 

tlHat could you moke Iqst longer? 

^* Wiat oould you combine with something else to make thott something 
bettor? 

15 00159 
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VMM 



1. «n .fc^ „ coo^runn. In 

.h. .^^ f.lt t. . thick, 

«t.rt.i ^ ^„,^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

«a*.S. Th. «.i i. ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

mt. „d r,U,a up at. a oarprt. Ih. >,n U tightly tl,4. ,h. folt- 
dl^^ t^. t^ ^ ^^^^ 

1. b«tw«n th», and th^ p„.fc « „^ ^^^^ 
m. paok. ,i,„i, t.^th.r.«.ing th, felt. „„ y^ ^^ 
««m OMld do th. job tjr himow, Shy or «hy not J 



if t„ 0, thr„ Of th. m.* «n *oo». angry ^th on. anoth.,-. 

««y .till oooporat. in gotting th.tr J* don.? ; ^t ar, 

your raogons for onsrorlne «« you do? 



It .houia pro™ to ho ,uito i.toroatingtoyouto«koaaur.oyaftho 
dtfforont ,ny. that your .la.»„t„ oooporr.to vdth ono anothor in tho 
•U„ro«. and on tho playgroup!. don-t you k„„p track of all tho 
»r^.-.co. Of pupil, and adult. ™^ng together at „,.ol, You Mght al.o 
»l«do instance, of cooperation in year he». ' Here i, 'a ohart you .an 
fiU outs . 



Activity 



Location 




Could tho Activity Bo 
Carried Out Without 
Cooporation? 



16 
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«- elM about what you have learned 

• It .Ight be fun for you to qui. too*one elte aoou 

^ .p . »ltU. U.t t, Civ. t. CU.-.U.' «vl« V*" 

th.t Uve te«. a«U i. ,«.r .tu* tK. K..* P-opU. T^- 

«... u.p«t.nt .na «.c«. V« c» -« .P.C- - 

on your qui*. 



' ITir^st Itens in the fom of pictures. In thU 

T«i Bight present some of your tcsr 

a. „ni have to Interpret the pictures and 
M,. the people who take your test will have to «i i . 

• tM» may make It a better test. \^ 



ERIC 
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TAUC ' 

!. On «»• next poga, thd tattsk ara piotursd inside a yurt. They are sitting 
«n felt aats on the floor. Pillows ond rolls of felt are plaeed against 
the wall of the yurt. These are spread out at night for sleeping. The ■. 
Tjooden framework of the yurt is held together by woTen straps made of 
sheep wool. Those people adght be having a oonversation whilo they are 
eattng or dritking, (itoybe the nftn with his book to us is doing the • 
talking,) Talking is probably the main pastime of people everywhere. A ". 
number of people have said that Aaerioans won»t know how .to oonverse in 
an intelUgont way before long beoause our ohildren spend so amoh'tlne in 
frcnt of television sets* t»hat do" tiiey meant " 



Do you agree ^dth this idea? Explain. 



Thore are ^certain drugs which oauso people to be "loose-tonsund." These 
drugs are sometiaes given to people who are unat^re that they have taken 
thoa. Then they say things that they inight not have said if they had not 
boea given the drug, Tlhat do you think oan be done to prevent people from 
gitiag drugs to others v*jo are unaware of what is happening? 



\. 

^t«« poverse the process . Wiat would be the advantages and disadvantages 
giving "silence pills" to -jople7 



hon do you do most of your talking? 

do you think a Kasak child does most of hia talking? 



Hoaa 



BZDBS 



I. Tto boy ia riding a ynk In tiia illustrotion on tho foiloning page. Do you 
iMdc ho nouid rather ride a horaet llhy or tAqt cot? _ 



Bi^e'iott' eirer irtshedthat you oould ride a horaot ^Hhen did you lost 

viah you oould. be riding a horae? - : . '■ 



Wuit other things hnTe'you Tronted to ride? 



90 you think the Kaaak boy erer iriahea h» oould Tide a aurfboord? _ 

Hhy or T*iy nott - — 

Do you think he ever wiahea he oould ride a «erty-go-round or a roller 



oooatert 



Tfty or tiiy nott 



Would you trade a ride on hia yak for a ride on your bioyole? (If you 

don't hate a hike, aubtitute aonethi n g elae.) . 

Ihi^ of you would be moro fri^tenBdt^_ , ; 



Beaidea riding a yak, ^t elae oould tho Xaaak boy ridot 



' Ueke a-liat of all the thinga you oan ride. 



\ 



the laaok boy. of oourae. isn't riding the yak just for fun. He haa a Job 
to do. Sheep herding ia done by tte boya. Horaea are too valuable to uae 
• in aheep herding, ao the ahepherd uaually rJdea an ox or ynk. The Kotak 
keep aMll nunibera of goat* with their herda of aheep. Thay boliew the 

Coata proteot the flooka fro. attacka of ^14^^^- * 
few oowa f or aiak. go UUllJO 
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■ None ^^^^ ^ 

DIVIDING UP TUB MOUK 
1. On Ihe previous page there is an Illustration or a Ka.ok voman ndlking 
some sheop. The sheep are drivon in fro. pasture tvdce a day r.^ ^^^i, 
by the Kasok «.en. As ^ have learned by reading about the Karak and 
studying the illustrations, certain tasks are perfomod by x^n and 
other, are performed by ,„en and boys, mat Jobs are perfonaed by H«n? 



VJhat Jobs are done by woman? 



Tlhat do the boys do? 



Can you guess how the girls help out? 



raxat other important jobs must be done? 



I^k again at the illustration of - the woman ndUdtng the sheep. TOuxt kind 

of dwelling is that in the background? 

How can you be sure? 

■'^n you build a tree house or a fort ,dth your friends, do you roxd your 
mends take different Jobs or^o you all work on the scme.task togothor? 

«>^have never built a fort or clulhouse of any kind, maybe you have 
« party with some friends. Wd all of you v«,rk on ti^e decorations, 
on the refreshments or tho ontertainn^nt? Or did you take differer:t 
a«, carry them out more or less by yourself. If you each had a dif - 
Job. you had a di^ of lobor.jusi as the Kazak do when the men. 
a«d children have different Jobs to perfona. 

23 00169 
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1H3 HORSE H3RDBHS — — 

1. A8 was aentioned earlier, the KatoJc haw horses, yak. sheep, and c<ws. 
Th^cloo havo ODtnols. The yoxmg men in the picture on the follotdng pngo 
tend the horse herd5,iihich are kept separate from the sheep. The horses 
are small, not muoh larger than Shetland ponies. The horse herdors use ' 
long poles with rope loops on the ends for oatbhing horses. In tiio 
•ottthern part of the country, the Kazak keep a number of camels vdth their, 
herds. Camels can carry greater loads than the horses. "Rhy don«t the 
men who round up horses in our country use a long pole with a loop at the 



«ndt 



Tihat other uses can you think of for the pole t;ith Hie loop? - Nome as mniy. 
as you can, not only for the Kazak but for aivose.»s tise. 



• 5:-.Ye you ever ridden a Shetland pony? more tms the breed developed? 



advantages does the small horse or po:y have over a big horse? 



-ra the advantages of owning a larger horse? 



None 



1 



OS THS iiOVS 

. Oa the xwxt page you can soe an illustratioa sUtming how the KdzrJc move 
fro» plaoe to plaoe. Household goods are.paoked-on-the-baofcs-of the- - 
horse, or yolcs. men the Kazak «o^ from oanrp to camp, the yurt is taken 
doim very much like a tent. The felt is rolled up, the sticks are 
b««iled together, and these are pacted on the ani^^ls. Sometimes the ' 
Kasok only stay a few days in one place. . People who move oft^n are 
colled nomadio people. In Africa, Asia, and southwestern United States 
these people ohen traVel with their herds of animals, and «:ey move in 
order that the animals have enough food.. Crass a^d other plants mdce up- ■ 
most of the food for the animals,.and ^ it i, eaten up or when tixe ; / 
weather changes these nomadic people must move. 

ftople move for other reasons, too, as you know. In fact, Americans art 
novin^more of ten now than ever before. The average A^ericn family moves ^ 
.0 often that ii^ere are organisatioi^s in most cities to help people get 
ac^Mainted in their new surroundings. Eo. often does the aver..ge Anexlc^i 
faaily move, do you think? ^ hov. could you find out for sure? 



' hen was the last time your family aovodt 



The Kasak jnove because they must find enough grass for their animals to 
€r.ze upon, flhat are some of ihe reas6ns-.Ay people in our country move? 



\ 



•:^ch of these reasons is most important to you? 




Sx«roi8e IS 



None 



A PARASJQX 

1. The illustration on the next page shows, a Ka«ak household in its sumor 
camp. During the sunmor months the Katak household may laovo evexy toxt 
days. They move into the open mountain pastures in seareh of grass for 

•--feeding their animals.. Who, do you suppose, makes the decision as to 
Kfaon tho household moves? 



It is a serious responsibility for someone to decide yHon the household 
should move because if the move is poorly timed some of the animals my : 
die. As you know, the Kazak depend upon their animals for thoir livoli- 
hood. , 

2. Most children want to be the captain of a team or the one >vho docidoo ' 
tJiich gome will be played, mon people toll others what to'do and hm7 to 
do it, we call them leaders. Why do boys and girls want to bo leaders? 




Are these the same reasons why adults want to be in positions of leader- 
«WP7 . Expldin. 



Tihat. other reasons do adults have for wanting to lead other people? 



Can you do wliatever you want to do when you are a captain or- a chcim'-n-or 

P'osi«i®nt? Are the people the leader is supposed to lead freer to 

do what they v/a«b to do than he or she is? If so, in what ways are • 

*hoy freer than the leader?, . . •■ 



"n»t is Q paradox? 



lono 



I 

i 



1, The family piotupod oa the next page* U a -ypical Karok family. The Kaznk 
attended family is made up of the father, mother, children, grandparent*. [ 
uncles, and aunts. Do you know of ary families that are similar to this 



one? 



If so. desoribe it. 



r. Since you know sometixing about how the Kasak live, why don«t you make up a 
little stoiy about this family or some of its members? You can uso the 
information in the Pupil study Guide if you need more information about ' 
the Kasak. Be. sure to give your story a title. 



SO 
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RBD AHD TIHITS 

\^ Tha woman pictured on the xMxt j^go wm rtoonbly aarriad* Thla Xasok brido 
fftara a rad aoarf or ahoirl until tha birth of hor first ohild* Than nho 
mars tha irtiita haaddraaa worn by tha oth^r Katak wi^a and su fchors for tho 
raat of har lifa* 8ha ia pouring aiora^a milk frcia a ooltskin flask* 
Clothing^ om&xaont8f and dooorations ore uaod by somral othor grcupa cf 
pooplo in various parts of tha world to distinguish uzaoarriod girls« vdvos 
without ohildran^ and aothars* Do wa have aaything like this system for 
idantifying woman who ara motharsT Do wa ham asy oustom for idantifying 



sMxrriad woman? 



Hhot is itt 

V 



Did you notioa that tha woinan in tha piotura is using two animal products t 
T3hat ara thayt ' ^ ^ 



TSiat othar animal products do tha Kisoik wpi 



Do you thisdc tha Kasok usa axdmal products mora than thoy usa vogotablb a 
products? If you think so^ ifhat reasons can you glva for tha groutor a 
u$a of animal products? ] ■ . 



\ 



Instead of a ooltskin flasks what would your mother use to pour milk from? 
— TFhero would she get this utensil? ' - . 



ERLC 



"^•ro would tho Koralc wmon got hers*? 



82 
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LOOKIHGTJP 

On the mxt page you o&n see a Kazok nan at proyer*. A Kazak Tbo ndtes 
daily prayers kneels facing in the ^^(irection of the holy oily of Meeoa* 
Ha nay c .y .prayers five tines a day^ according to the faith of Islam* 
2. ' Do you thizdc the Easak adults have asy trouble getting their children to 
perfom their 'religious devotions? Why or ydxy not? " 



5, Do adults tell you ^fcat to do very often? . Do you get a lot of advice 
f rem then? Do you think Kuok cldldren get noy advice from adults 
than you do? TIfcy or vrtiy not? - 



TSiat kind of advice do you thixdc they get ahout playing?' 



Hhat kind of advice do yoa thixdc they get dhout vrorking? 



\\\ . 



Dhcit kind 



thilik thofy get afpout^eati&g? 

4 .{■'■' 



Tlhat do you think the^adul^ tell the chiMren about sleeping? 



^at do you think the adults tell the children about r/Qste? 



^ . .. f 

tihat do you think th^y say about learxiizig? 



ERIC X 
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Koino 



The pietura of the Katak family eittlng down to a moal probably'dco, rot 
mund you of the la»t tijne your faMly had company for dinner. It »dcht. 
remind you of ,o»e othar kind of «eal that i. qMite popular trith America::,, 
thou^, TOiat is that special kind of occasion called? . " 
The Kattik eat their meals sitting on mats on the floor. Theysay ^ short 
prayer or grace before eating a meal. Stretching their arms upward, thoy 
pray, "Allah i, good; yre thank Thee." Tour family may say grace beforo 
Mais, also* 

To finish up our study of tte Kasak, wiy don.t «e'play a littlo t«,rd gpm-a? 
It goes like this. Yoa take a iiord~lot«« take the rrord Kazak itsolf- 
and put it in a column lilra this: 

K ■ ' • 

A 

2 • . " 

A - 

X 

• . 

(Wd you notice before that Kazak apeils the same forward or backv/nrd. - 
.•Phill or dowrhill?) The trick is to fill in lettars to the jriehJ; of the . 
first letter to moke word^. Since' Karck is ^lite difficult. t*y doa«t vra 
"nomad"? fill in letters that viU make vords that you have leamad 
etudyiag about the Kaz^. "if you cot otu6k, you can refer to this 
I^Weti the Pupil study &ide, the Pupil Text, or aiy other, material to 
wrds that begin T4ti|K. o, II, A, and D. Just for- fun, sec ho^r long 
tcJros you to come up vdth the five words. 



A 
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IBA0H3R»S GOUJB 30R TH3 PUPIL BOOKISTS 
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- TEACHERS* GUIDE FOR 
THE KAZAK AND THE ARUNTA 



Grades 1 and <f 
The Concept of Culture 
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Anthropology Curriculum Project 
University of Georgia 
* Athens, Georgia. 
^ • February -1968 
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FOHENORD 



The principle of learning that we hope to utilize throughout thi« 
unit of study is that children wiU best learn the yJ^T^ 

ISSl^jf J !/*^J^"-v ^* ^^^'^ **y« *^«y learn to 

understand themselves before they can understand other people. 

This goal as an ambitious one, obviously, because most of us spend 

our lives trying to understand ourselves. However, we hope your 

pupils can relate what they know about themselves and their own • 

world to the worlds of two groups of people that are quite unlike 

Americans outwardly. 

Only one guide has been prepared for the first and fourth grade 
teachers who are doing the initial testing of these exercises. The 
^ntation in aU of the exercises is one that emphasizes involve- 

on the part of the pupU. Since both first grade teachers and 
fourth grade teachers generally try to involve their puoils in 
thinking about the subject matter that they are presented with, we 
hope that you will endorse the spirit of the exercises if not 
always their contents. 

Inasmuch as there is usually quite a difference in the amount 
ot witing and reading that first and fourth graders are able to do, 
we shall try to offer suggestions for pupils at both grade levels 
in each section of the guide. We emphasize that these are only 
suggestions, just as the exercises themselves are only suggestive. 
The most important point to remeniber is that, although you as 
an experimental teacher are expected to teach inductively (or at least 
to encourage discovery and self-initiated learning), ^you are, to ^ 



teach in a inannsr that is congenial to your ab** 
you find that .you are unable to teach the matwi 
you need not .dcspaij^. ^mpijt write to me asil=«s. 

into acccaini y<fyr ditficOltxes in ejiral^tini 
e^tpe^inent, anti jWcan 4> ahead and do \that\ 
Ai^thropology Curriculum Psboject's materials — 



V. 




and belief^ 
iductively^ *\ . 

We can tlfen i 
results of the I 
1th the 



clear conscienc^j 



^ers 



University cf Georgia 
Athens, Ga. 30601 
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TO THE FIRST-GRADE TEACHER 



with s^^j^^^f'o ^^^^ 

discussion, resell Lr^StJ^fi^^'Iff.^ activities for 
very advanced SuSen!^thS i;Sd S fn*^^"^^^ Except for 
in the fom in whiS^?he/Se pJ^eSJed^'^^''"*^^^^ first-graders 
the regular Anthropolp^^c^iSS^'^gf,: J""^ P'^i^ receive 

« ;i«ductive« appM^tjr -es: :f^ 

the te^q;:S\£2'^-^:,f S'^^,-'^^^ »any. if not aU. of 
do twt^S^^t in*??^ ^ ^ experimental materials, we ' 

the temta k2S i^'^' ^ twot*"!** about 

thasa me Mzaic. He assune tlMt when children eneaee In 

S:'SiS:i:it1n sSS Sn^?rSi"« educational experiencf:':hJch . 
that streH the leS^ S 2rW " f ^"^^ legitimate activities 
Obviously. botS SS^^f actlJS.f'^ Classification of phenomena. 
I'he stu^'is^ncS^ed wi?rS2w "^S"^ s"«ltaneous:ly quite often, 
is «>re"%ffecS;n:h' ^^y'^ ^--ing 



- ~ ^wwuo upwii une 

Tith children that the other style 

We^2a|^iM?jt2n?^,S^^^ *hat you do not share 

^n<&ude3^r|ltaJet?;2^^^ "T^*"'' «*"dy « 

w« ^rtainlJ hini / results of the experiment . 

c<^*l tSSaS^ J V " ^ your e^^^^ • 

^xi^i teachers and any other interested persons. 

V <^ siiic^1|thanks\or year cooperation^ 
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TO THE FOURTH-GRADE TEACHER 



In aaking available these materials, we ax«e a<-<-*mn**«« 4.^ • 
jn alternative method of teaching "Thr^^n^^pt'^/SS'uJu'^^^^^^ 
to first and fourth-grade pupils. Whereas the approacHharhL be^n 
presented - and is continuing to be presented bv th« Whi^i 
curriculum lYoject might be tfmed "dS^^". the'^eS^Jse^^h^i^®^ 

We realize that in actuality it is impossible for any teacher to SHh 
exclusively in an inductive manner.^ver. and^o Je ^ not JeJ^m. 
conce^d about the labels. On the other hi.d.. the' "o'SpISacJr'''^ 

«*v if through the exercises in the two pupil booklets deaHn« 

with the Kajak and the Arunta. you will see that ySS ptmSs ^^""^ 

STSIo™ L^!* obseivation^. LHetails 

to form generalizations. Most often the generalizations will deS 
with the contrast, in the way the children Uve and the waHhe • 
preliterate peoples live. You can also see that we teve suggested a 

JSL^ffJ wUl do a good deal of imagining 

iS^Sj? f'S' empathizing. He would like ±1 emphasize th^^Sese' L 

«nd J!S ^f?** PVP^^^ «^ "naJ>ie *o complete the exercises 

S tSs ifJh^^^ materials in the allotted time of one hour perdiy. 
tW^L t ^f S^?* ^^""^ two recommendations. First, we suggest 
^^Li?,^^.!^*^! .f^** Study-6uide~might be ised aslesource 

S'' ^® children as they complete the exercises. Our second 
recommendation IS that you select only those exercises or portions of 
Snfrfi-w appropriate for your pupils. He should stress 

S!p5 ?! ! ''V'^^ restrict the amount of rormal" instruction. 

S "^^^ learning, nor would we wish to do 

f !^ the teachers who are using a "deductive" approach 

l^J^'' '^f^t':^^^^^'' ''^^^^'''^^ In 
comparing the "inductive" approach and the "deductive" approach, 

to f fHUl f exercises are conscientiously administered 

to a group of childdren they will approach their study of culture 

„w"Ii^ than do pupils , who do not engage in the exercise^ That 
. What this study is all about. 

thoo the interests of our study, we request that you do not share 
S c^S^S^^^/"\"°°"*T°^" »o^,ever, after the study 

we ? ? u"** "K^""^ of the experiment. 

conJ^^^^w''"^^ y^** y®"** experiences with the 

control teachers and any other persons that might be interested in them. 

Our sincerest thanks for your cooperation. • 
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THE KAZAK 
Exercise 1: WHERE THE HEART IS 



Presenting the Exercise. Every one of the exercises in the two 
• pupil booklets can be presented orally to some degree. We 4xpect 
that most, if not all, of the first-grade teachers who use the book- 
lets will make oral presentations of the materials or will modify 
parts of the materials so that they caft be presented orally. Fourth- 
grade teachers may also discover that the exercises are often 
useful as starting points for open discussions. 

Viewed in another light, the exercisfes can be construed as 
creative programming,'* in which one thing is allowed to lead to 
another. The first exercise in the booklet about the Kazak, for 
instance, leads the pupil from thinking about the kinds of dwellings 
that people in various parts of the world inhabit to the factors 
that cause them to build their houses. This thinking might lead 
to still more thinking about such matters as architecture , climate 
economics, and insulation. We hope that when the pupil becomes 
interested in ai^ topic as a result of becoming involved in an 
exercise he will be permitted to pursue his Hne of thought and 
gain additional information. 

Following Through With the Exercise ; A number of activities 
might grow out of this exercise. You can urido\ibtedly think of many, 
but a few suggestive activities will be listed here in the hope that 
occasionaUy one may spapk your thinking about how to promote -your 
pupils understanding of the co'ncepts and understandings of the unit. 
Most of the activities that do occur^ however, will not be planned 
but will arise as a result of the pupils' interests. 

• Construction' of various kind», of dwellings (sticks, papier- 
mache, clay, etc.) 

• Visit by an architect or resource person from a different i 
culture. ^ 

• Painting or drawing of tents, lean-tos, brick houses, igloos, etc. 

• Investigation into* reference books regarding the climate, ' 
terrain, vegetation, etc', where the Northwest Territories 
Indians, Tahitians, Hopi, and Arizona cattle ranchers live. 

Concepts and Terms. The word for the Kazak house, yurt, is presented in 
the exercise. The understanding that the kinds of e::eUings people occiipy' 
is influenced by the climate in which they live, their technology, their • 
personal wealth or style of life, the building materials available, and , ■ 
sucR important considerations as the possibility of hurricanes or typhoons 
infestation from animals and insects, and the physical surroundings of :^ 
the dwellings. . 
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Exercise 2: IN ALL SHAPES AND SIZES 



Presenting the Exercise. This can be thought of as an exercise to 
encourage. the pupil to be more sensitive to geometric shapes. Many 
.primary and preschool teachers incorporate units dealing with the 
basic geometric shapes, and so your class might find this exercise 
either "old hat^* or rather easy. The question dealing with the 
functional elements in architectural design,* however, should be 
challenging to both fourth**graders and first «*graders.^ More and 
more articles concerning the designing of buildings are being 
written for magazinas and newspapers, and iso this exercise may alert 
the pi^il to the implications of one of these articles when he 
next encounters one* 

You may prefer to have one or two of yoxxt pupils write on 
th% chalkboard the nam^s of the objects in the room and the buildings 
that they resemble, rather than to make this a written exercise. In 
the case of a primary^grade classroom, the geometric shape could 
be put on the chalkboard along with the name of the object. 

Following Through With the Exercise . Among the activities which 
might grow out of the exercise are the following: 

• Construction of a bulletin board dealing with geometric 
shapes arid/or distinctive btiildings. 

• Visit by an architect to the class. 

• Construction of mobiles of various geometric shapes. 

« Close examination of the different shapes of objects at home. ^ 

• Presentation of reports on geometric figures, af^chi^eeti^al . ^ 
geometry, odd shapes, etc. * ^ \ 

Concepts and Terms ^ The new term presented in the exercis^^ ia ^jj &k, 
the "mountain ox." Yurt is used again in the exercise, and S^^^jT 
pupils should be familiar with its meaning now. The main under-'^, 
standing of the exercise has to do with the fact that man crea^:^, 
thirgs in certain patterns^ Many of these patterns conform to r 
general geometric shapes, the yurt that is illustrated on page 3 
is similar to a number of constructions that the pupil should 
be familiar with, including the circus tent and th<: observatory. 
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Gxereise 3: . TW OP A KIND? 

^senting the Exercise. First, the pipil is asked to compare the 

M«Sif?n\^ "«^^y. he is invited to put 

. himself in the position of a Kazak inside his house in the winter 
th^e questions ^ posed, and the pupil will find that , in ansSeiine 
^\ 5? Z^ture of the KazaJc winter house has sev^al ''^^^''^ 
implications with regard to his social life and his safety. 

Younger -children may or may not benefit from the question 
concerning the unwelcome caller but . they wiU probably react 
openly to the other two questions. ' With regard to tte fSsfone - 

i^* °^ affect tSe sS hoS^e I- 

there might be quite a bit of debate among your pupils. Thev 

^Sii^^T^ °^ ^'^^ Shen the thiJd 

question is presented. You'U be interested in the reasons the 

sod h^e^^""^ ^^^^"^ confidence or lack of confidence in the 

Following Through With the Exercise. This exercise could lead to a • 
numner or related activities for individual pupils or ^oups of 

• Painting or drawing sod houses of the Kazak or other groups 
of people. , 6*""Fo 

• Research into the construction and characteristics of sod houses. 

• Experimentation with model sod houses. 

• Discussion of the geographical and topographical features of the 
area where the Kazak live (in the Steppes). 

• Dramatization of a winter episode in a Kazak home. 

^capts and Tenns. Sod is the new term introduced ■ in the exercise, 
and the pupil is asked to deal with its meaning by- the question: 
"Do you know what sod is?" The understanding ?hai is central in 
this exercise is that the Kazak have good reasons, for building their 
houses as they do. The reasons have to do with available materials, 
weathor conditions, style of Hving, social organization, and 
technology. • * , 
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£x«rciM <»; A NAN AMD HZS HORSE 

Presenting the Exercise. The Illustration on page 9 should Inspire 
the p\q?il to think of a nunber of matters, fifom Genghis Khan and 
Paneho Villa to Black Beauty. As a result of the first few 
questions of the exercise which ask the pvq>il to speculate about 
the Kasak nan astride the horse, a good discussion might be 
engendered regarding his personality and his position. Uter on 
in the exercise, it is revealed that he is a clan chief and that 
the chief is usually the bead of the largest and richest household 
in tb» clan. You might inquire of your pupils, if you have a • 
discussion regarding this exercise, how they think the Kasak 
iMasure wealth. 

The production of similes will facilitate the pupll*s seeing 
relationships between elements in his own world and elements in the 
world of the Kazak. At the end of the exercise, the pupil is ask«u 
to name the signifiers of wealth and power in our country. Fourth^ 
graders may be able to come \sp with more notions than first-graders 
as to how people show their wealth and power in bur country, but 
the younger pupils vezy :tikely will produce a number of on-the<>target 
responses. 

Following Through With the Exercise . Perhaps the most promising 
indication that the exercise has been successful* is an increasing 
awareness ou the part of the pupil that people do have both obvious 
and subtle ways cf asserting their dominance over others. One of the 
best known ways to them can be found in the wiqr they are to address 
others. Words such as "sir," ••ma'am," ••missus," and "miss" should 
be cited by the children in a follpw-up discussion of rank or status 
if they have not been mentioned in the discussion that is stimulated 
by the exercise when it is first given; * (We have several titles in 
th^ field of education that I*m sure you could add to the children's 

Among the act.t itles that might foUow this emrcise are: 

• Investigation of the ways in which horses and other anfjoals 
are decorated and ornamented in various pexts of the world. - . 

* Writing similes and other figures of speech as language 
.activities. 

* Writing stories about men similar to the Kazak chief or 
about horses. 

• Composing songs, jingles, limericks, and poems about the Kazak 
chief, powerful people, horses, and related subjects. 



ftocyts and Terns. Several words that are used In the exercf^ 

^t^^andi»pressxon. The concepts Whi5r siSGITbe-iSq^ 
»e^ose of rank or position, clan, and power. AnalogST^ 
situations and persons in our society can be used to convev th^ 

SSS^LS! IJr* princ^l underSSdIng ?o^ 

their power and wealth; and it seew to be ittportant to ac^t 
to Mke certain that ranks are recognized. 
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Exercl89 5: WEAVI1I6 AND . WORKING 

is about tfork. The iUustration 
upon which the exercise is based shows a vonan weavinO" strap for 
a yurt. However, in trying to estabUsh a relationship between 
What she is doing and something cooparable that is done by the 
pupil, a nunber of questions are posed concerning the attitudes 
people have about work. The subject of chores me^ strike sparks 
in a nunber of your pupils. These feelings wiU probably show up 
to their reactions to the final two questions: ••Hhich are your 
favorite jobs?** and "Which are your 'un-favorite' j<As?" 

Following Throujdi With the Exereiaa. A««og the .any activities 

that Might result frcoi an adi^nistration of this exercise are these: • 

• Discussions of chores, occupations, and responsibiUties. 

• Hand weaving. ^ 

• Co^>osition of stories, poems, riddles, liMricks, and songs 
dealing wi«i various forms of work. 

• Investigation of the textile industry in our country 
or others. 

• Bringing a loom to class. 

Concepts a nd Terms. The word weaving should not be strange to 
your ptq>ils, but it is quite possible that all of your pupils wiU 
not have actuaUy woven something by the time Ods exercise is 
administered. Accordingly, some of the mechanics should be 
explained to those youngsters who do not understand the process. 
The frame of the yurt is a term that way have little meaning to 
children, especially first-graders. In cases where one or 
more children do not understand a term, it is.wise to have other 
youngsters do the aqilaining. In this way, of course, you can 
determine whether the terms are really understood. The_ main idea 
of the exercise is that nearly everyone has some kind of responsi- 
bility, usually we call this responsibiUty work, whether it is caring 
for a baby or studying at school. "Work," as a matter of fact, 
is a word that is getting to be heard more and more in the elementary 
school. • 
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^X^JPCia* 6: TOO WICH OR TOO UTTLB 

^ the senseless waste of anij nS^d iJ^^T * <ii»cussion 
of questions chaUenging thHSDil S '^mI V"*^ "^^^ * 
^i*ty of ite«s. The« f ""5? * 

ofthe conservation of oi^Se^S JL^^'^ * discussion 

ttwe topics are »o« 3eJ?oS^'*of^*SiS?!f: 

the preservation of wildlife tLtZ^^ i»w»diate concern than 

topic for the one whidh lead^ t^T™^ ? substitute any 

be can «ke better^o^ JSiS^M"':.*'^"^^ abcutZr 
you can substitute ^ LrZJS^?^* *"^» and 

• Iiwestigation of tanning. 

• Research concerning extinct ajimals. 

Concepts and Tem«. words such as ovt*~-. ^ . 
■aV b^ new to your pupilT J—^*^'^''"^''^*^''''' and maguey 

and tragic desiructiTS wiSSf ^^lance of natuJT^ 

The thiSr<^lthi5^^ge^li%S^ ^ 

he is tragedy can S We^^l"^ ^ wasteful, and when 

to decisi?ns%S; S ie ^dHe^nVtrw"^ ^^^'^ '-^"^ 

ourselves. Your pupils a^rlJ^^^^ ^® ^ poisoning 

aware of the diff *^ ^^""8 to be made fulir 

count. ■ 
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Exercise 7: NORKINS TOjSBTHER 



Presenting the Exercise ^ If your pupils have been experiencing 
sone difficulty in working together happily and efficiently, perhj^is 
this exercise will help them understand the importance of cooperation. 
The picture of the Kazak men joining in the common enterprise of 
making felt may not inspire your pupils to want to work together,^ 
hut the questions of the exercise should encourage them to. see 
that many times the only way that a task can be accomplished 
is through cooperative effort. The exercise's intent is clearly 
revealed by the* invitation at the end for the pupil to look for 
examples of cooperation in school^ on the playground, and at home - 
and to record whether these activities could be carried out if 
there were no cooperation among people. 

Following Through With the Exercise . A f oUoiT-up activity similar 
to the one that concludes the exercise might be engaged in a 
week or so after this exercise, is administered. You might possibly 
find changes of attitude . in some of your pi^ils as a consequence 
of their thinking aobut how much people are dejpendent xxpoa one 
another. We need others for materials — how much truer this 
is of Americans than of the Kazak — and we need others for the 
entire range of psychological needs* 

Among the activities that also' might result from the administra- 
^tionrof this exercise are: 

• Composition of stories, poems, limericks, and songs 
concerning cooperation. 

* Construction of posters regarding .cooperation* 

• Investigation of the manufacture of felt (and woolen products). 

* Dramatization of stories* concerning the cooperation or 
the lack of cooperation' among people. 

Concepts and Terms* The term wool fibers might' be discussed by 
you and your pi4)ils* In the first grade especially, young people 
wy not understand clearly .just where wool cooes from. The main 
wderstanding for your pupils to gain from the exercise is that 
nearly everyone in the world is dependent upon others. (Few 

exist*) The more people cooperate, the better off 
they are* And. the happier they are* 
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Gxtreise 8: TALK 

^ Exercise. Yow pupil, uy be very «uch aware «tf the 
S^^S^l ?! JS^^^i^J^y* Sow of the«. In fact. «S * 
be ftoding it difficult to know tifaen to talk and when not to toik 
One of the paradoxes of Anericin education (aS^^SJbS aS 
2^/2!i'*i??/f education) is that we Jork very hard 

£«2! Wwelf . and then when he b^inTto 

i?^*** self-expression, we work equally hard 

to inhibit his urge to talk to others. (Usually taSing to^ 
teacher is acceptable but less satis^toTthSlStog IT 

^J^'^^'J^JH^'^^y teachS:^eJJas 
there are fro* twenty to fbrty^other children^ 

thr«uS*iL!J* ■J^**' ^ Is transBdtted is 

^Inclpal »ode of enculturation. The significance of speech 
to a nonUterate people can be pointed out td your pupils. 

S^iirS^ ^«^ !f^g- ^ l^mdse. toong the activities 1*at 
■ight be engendered by this^SSFSJTe are Se foUowing: 

• Investigation and/or discussion of the legal and moral • 
tnplications of administering "trutii sertas" and sinilar 
drugs. 

• Invention of a gaae such as "The Wave of Silence." 

• Investigation of the speech apparatus of huqun beings. 

JS!***^**!*? customs of Xazak social gatherings. 

(Do women join men in all of their social gatherings?) 

to^EtB and Tenns. Th,ere seem-to be n^'new vocabulary words 
in the exercise. The theme of the exercise is that speech is 
^cious to us. It is terribly i»pprtait to the JfazST^weU 

S« ^ ^^P*- ^« that one's words 

can be used by others to one*s detriment is also proposed. If 
yojw pupils engage in a discussion about a person's wwds beiL 
^d against him. topics such as listening deviSL (i^") JSd 
the Fifth Amendment might be raised. ^ k» / «»a 
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Exercise 9: RtDES 



Presenting the Exercise > This exercise, might particularly appeal 
to first-^grade pi^ils. Rides we quite popular with children in 
all of the elementary grades ^ Init first-graders are especially 
interast(id in thezc. The idea behind the exercise is that the 
Kazak boy on his yak is different from the pupil in a number of 
iaportant respects. The pupil «fill probably have a somei^at 
better appreciation of the difference in his way of li^e fix>m 
that of the Xasak boy after answering the questions as to 
whether the Kazak boy ever wishes to ride a surfboard or 
merry-go**round. A device as commonplace as a merry-go-round 
is to the average American child would be marvelously strange 
to a Kazak youngster. On the other hand» riding a yak might 
be either delightful or lightening to an American child ^ 
depending upon his background. Perhaps this is one of the 
important ideas that should be communicated to our pi^ils— 
namely 9 that although Americans are becoming more and more alike 
there is tremendous diveraity among people in the United States. 
The Kazak are particularly interesting because they are still 
relatively homogeneous and "pure." 

Following Thro ugh with the Exercise. Among the activities that 
might result ^m this exercise are .these; 

* Construction of a biilletin featuring *h:'id^s" or animals. 

* Coniposition of stories about adventuMS with animals. 

* Discussions of experiences with horses, cattle, etc* 

* Construction of a composite picture featuring an animal 
or c ride of some kind. 

Concepts and Terns. With certain groins of f irst-*grade children, 
the word substitute might be clarified, but most children in 
elementazy school are quite familiar uith the concept. The 
very important generalization to be made i^m the exercise is 
that while children of other lands are very different from 
children of our country they a:re also very much alike. Kazak 
children have an entirely different way of life,, but they face 
}xp to responsibilities and they delight in favored- activities 
just as children everywhere do. The Kazak boy is very different, 
but he is still a boy. 
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anreiM 10: DiyiOIMQ W THE WORK 



PreMnt% tt» Bcercise . In this eKwdse. the exmcot . 
««sion of latSrT;^«,«ed In a strS^t^^"^:,.* The 

Sr^- r»«™jly. the pupil cen see ihS S.'^SJ™ Is a 

2zs'i/a"^pt\raiL^:^*r::^ II ,f ^^^^^ 

boneto™ he «1U have gained a, laportiS^i^ht' ^ 

■ st'S°3t:fsir3''±.::°"^ ^ . 

• Discussion of the amount of information tken in by the 
senses but not utilized (growing out of the question 
concerning the house in the background of. the illustration). 

^ncegts and Tki^ As stated above, the principal concent of 
the exercise is division of lab«^. new tenns^ p^se^ted. 



\ 
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Bc«PClae 11: THE HORSE HEROERS 



^22»t^the acwcise. This exerciai also might have «ni»M*i 
Wal for first-grade children. Theviili nrSShit, 
the strange instrument in the h^n^of tJJ ^^iJ^i?^''!!^ "^^^ 
with rope loops look like good device! for ^SJin!^^ * ^^"^ 
. so the pupil is asked whv $h?« mllu I I catching horses, and 

used inX coJnSy oZ ^li^^'^ f *^*?**^"« ^^''^^ is not 
fact that th^^n**? ^^^^^^ explanation, aside^from the 

than o«S. Does tS^^i^i-J^! ^ ""^^ ^^^^ 

Your c^s n^L i^te^eS^n ^ ^^^"^ °' *8ii«? 
•xercisTLw^iSJiiS The . 

think of for thJ ioleJ^iJh?^^JL! "^^'^ 
practical o? leij^'ffls cJ^L^^'tJ' "^^J*"* "° 

o^:i2trs:^a€SsiSF-^^^^^^^ 

§i^S?ii^a&fS;of^rj^^^^^^^ :. 

• Itosearch into th« origin of the Shetland pony. . _ 

• ^^lo" of a buUetin board ft.t,„i^ 

di«^":^r ^ aS:^"g:hirtS :^'^Sv^ rLSnr 

SriH^tM.^'' concemr^tX'^Jo. 
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Extt>eis« 12 1 OH THE MOVE 



« 

. ^isenting the Rcgpcise. This exercise sets up another means for 
the pupirto understand something of the forces that determine a 
jay of life for his family and him. The topic is mobility? ?hJ 
Kasak must move continually because they are a nomadic peJple 
who depend upon grazing animals for their livelihood. Americans . 

^vf^ii^r**? " ^ *5! but we do move a lot. ' 

Why? Hany informed people have offered a number of plausible 
*SS ^ ^ interested in the reasons offered by the 

children in your class. If his family has moved several times 
during the past four or five years, is he aware of the forces that 
have caused these iq>rootings? 

Tho question concerning how we find out how often the 
.n^J^i!!^!. iw«>rted to give fourth-grade teachers 

an opportunity to introduce some procedures for investigating- 
topics and obtaining data. There are several routes to get to 
the sources of information concerning the average length of time 
between moves made by the average American family. In learning 
how to obtain the infbrmation, the pupil is acquiring knowledge 
that is far more valuable than the data itself. First-grade 
teachers Bight also wish to discuss ways of obtaining informatioii 
With their pupils. Hany primary teachers have demonstrated that 
it is not really "rushing the season" to have six- and seven-year 
olds learn the rudements of research. ' 

Followinj^ Through with the Exercise. These are some of the 
activities which might grow out of the experiences your pupils 
have had with the exercise: ' 

• Taking a survey of children in the classroom to determine 
the average number of intercity moves made by the pupils 
during their lifetimes. ^--r 

• Composition of stories, poems, songs, and plays concerning 
the moves of people. 

• Placing pins on a map to indicate where the members of 
the' class have lived. . ■ 

Concejpts and Terms. The .word nomadic is used in the exercise to 
describe people who move frequently. As indicated above, the 
principal generalization which might be formed by the pupil is 
that Americans are "on the move," even though the great majority 
aren't nonads. He move to new places to get better jobs, escape 
prejudice, to find new friends, to climb up the social ladder, 
to find healt^iier surroundings, to have our children attend 
better schools, and for a host of other reasons. Like the Kazak* 
we are a mobile people. 
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Bjwpdse 13i..A^ARAD0X 



Presenting the Exercise . The Kezak move frequently in the sumner. 
•nd we assume that the head of the household precioitates the 
aoves even though elements such as the condition of the grass and 
the weather are the primary causes. Whenever people join together, 
»om«>ne is likely to emerge as a leader. His leadership may be 
supported by other leaders » but wt can assume that a pattern will 
develop in which some individual or individuals influence others 
•ore than they are influenced. The pupil is asked why children 
aspire to become leaders. Almost all children have a good idea 
of what power is, and their ideas of prestige and status are 
fairly weU developec even in the first grade. • Accordingly, the 
answers given to the questions in this exercises should be both 
enlightening and forthright. The pwadox referred to in the 
.titla has to do with the fact that leaders seem to bu freer than 
those they lead because they make decisions, wRereas their 
responsibilities and the demands of their position make them 
much less free than their followers with respect to the number 
of factors they must consider in making decisions and in the . 
amount of free time that they have. Depending v?)on the age and 
level of maturity of your class, this exercise could very well be. 
too advanced with regard to the paradox. It should be suitable, 
however, as a means of getting your pupils to think about the 
social organization of the Kazak. 

FoUoWinif Ttopugh with the Exercise. After the exercise has been 
administered and the children have given some thought to the role 
of theleader, there should be a number of occasions in the dassromn 
and on the playground when the factors raised in the lesson are 
brought to mind. 

Concepts and Terms . With the exception of "positions of 
leadership," there are few words in the exercise that should 
present any difficulties to first-graders. The main idea of the 
exercise is that with leadership comes responsibility. Perhaps 
your pupils have already learned something about the tribulations 
of the leadei' when they have served as captains, chairmen, and 
presidents. Some people prefer to pursue a doggedJy independent 
course in life, but the price they pay is not being able to 
achieve the satisfactions that come with helping others. 

\ 



EMreiM lilt ONE HAll'S FAMILY . . , 



I hPt M iitlng tht Bxe pci— . This •x«rel«« eontittt of a tuggastion 
that th« KaiST I^ly that is ilXustratad on paga 31 My vagualy 
raaaabla a family that is knotm by tha pupil and than an invita- 
tion to writa a stozy about tha Kasak faaily. Mot all of yout» 
pupils will ba anthusiastio about this assignnant, pazfu^s, but 
by introducing it as an advantura in using thair iaaginations you can 
■otivata aost of your pt^ils to spin a good yam. 

Following Through with tha Exarcisa. Aftar tha storias haya baan 
told or written, thay cuTba prasontad as'pl«ys. If -tiiare ara 
sararal suecassful storias produced , parhi^ two or thraa CvW ba 
prasantad to otliar classas. If your rpom has a nawspiqpar, or i;? 
tha school has a nawspapar, tha storias can ba subodttad to the 
•ditors. 

Oo ncapts and Tanes:* This axarcisa is dasignad to causa your 
pi^ils to think a littla aoopa da^ly about thtf way tha Kaz'ak 'liva. 
In oapdar to tall or to writa thair stories, thay will have to 
enpathize with the Kaxak. This, adaittedly, is difficult for 
children Mho have not lived vary long; but in many ways thoy. are 
better equipped for it than their elders who have picked up 
nany preconceptions about other people during their lifetinies. 




SxtreiM 15: RED AMD VHZTE 



Pi-ynting th> ExerclM. Tblu •xtreise «ay appMx aoM to the 
girls in your claMtKSi to tht boys. Sines it is about brides 
sad drsss, ths boy« »«y want vary littla tf do with it. 
Howsw. tha idsa that paopla diffarantiata SMongst ona another 
, with raspaet to iaportant classifications such as aarriaf a and 
■otharfaood ahould ba of general interaat. The aignificanea of 
tha axwcise liaa in the question: "Do wa have any custca for 
idsnti^ing Kixvied woaen?" In polyglot Aaeriea there ara Mny. 
but the eustoa of wearing ringa ia the aost coMwn. By making 
ms^ervation, your pupUa ahould gat tha feeling that perhaps 
tha xasak are not ao terribly atrange after all, that they just 
do things dif farentlyr* The exerciaa ends with questions that 
ara intended to help the pupil conpara aone of the aaterial 
culture of his faoUy with that of tha Kazak. 

rollowin^ Through tdtih ^ Exerciaa. Aaong the actiiritiea that 
■ight grow out of thia exercise ara tha following: 

• Discussion oif the custom of draaa of other pecplea. 

• Bringing to class and displaying unusual utensils. 

• Discussion of the relationships of cniml and vegetable 
producta. 

- a 

Concepts rad Terps. The new term that is used in the exercise is 
custo m. Adiscussion of this concept would be particularly 
timely at this stage in the development of the unit. Is a 
custom the sane as a tradition? Is a custom something that lasts 
a vary long time? Questions such as these will help the pupil 
understand the meaning that we g*va to the term. Other words 
that might be discussed which appear in the exercise are coltskin 
£i£* • aS£ll »ilk « headdress , and distinguish. The main idea of 
the exercise is that all peoples have customs regarding dress and 
ornamentation and these customs are important in distinguishing 
in<iividuals according to certain classifications. . 
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Exercise 16: LOOKING UP 



• ^ youngster looking up to his olderT in 

(SoSfS;. o, the«-^SLJlJ^4'^: ^^vi sst"*^ 

iSrJi^ ?J »>««inning and at the end of the unit.) Sa^ 
«Id8 the pupil «,e8 in answering the questions ar^ J^lJe le|?tSte. ' 

S^^^h^^H^K?^.^ ac^cise. The principal activity that 
we would hope nught arise fMiTtKnidministeatiorof tSrSI^^ 
is an investigation of various faiths and r^SgiouS cSiL^ 

SJI^ofS'^"?,?'*.""* irSrS^anSy should 

be part of the pi^xi's interaction with the exercise itsS? T^.' 

^^ ^i^- Although your ptfl^ils should havfe encountered 
the word during the early stages of their study of the Kazak thL 

i-emory-freshening regarding IslS. P^Saw ' ' 

^^^^ tL'i ^sHi ciSSf^d^'S; ^ 

Ty STid^^r encultur^tion IrZ^l', - 
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Exercise 17: K-A-Z-A-K 

^«^P*^Pg the Exercise. The first question posed in the exercise 
■ay not elicit a response from some of the children in your class 
_|)ttt aany wiU see that the circumstances of the Kazak family's ' 
meal are quite similar to their own family's when eating a picnic 
lunch. After a brief reference to grace, the exercise concludes 
with- a word game. This is a simpHfied version of the game in 
lAich a. word is spelled out vertically twice; the first time it is 
speUed downward on the left, and the next time it is spelled 
upward on the right. Space is left in between the two columns 
to allow the player to f iU in letters and thereby make words. 
If the game is played conpetitively, the first one to complete 
all the lines is declared the winner. Since the principal requirement 
of the game presented in the exercise is that the words have 
something to do with the unit of istudy, we made it easier by not 
requiring that there be certain letters at the ends of- the words. 

• ^°^S*^.°g. Through with the Exercise . The logical foUow-through 
activity for this exercise is to pii^ the gam^ again with a 
different word and a different topic. The words chosen usually 
have to be selected with care as it is evident from the difficulties 
that the pupil would h^ve ejq^erienced if we had made the word for 
this exercise "Kazak.*' 

Concepts &ad Terms . AU of the concepts and tens that have been ' 
employed in the Pupil Text, the P»q>il Study Guide, and this booklet 
are highly. eligible entries in this word game. It should be 
interesting to see just which words are selected your pupils. 
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THE AKUNTA 
Ex0rciM 1: ONE NAME FOR HANY 



Rpesentipg the Exercise^ The initial exercise of the sixteen in 
the booklet about the Arunta calls for a generalization on the 
part of the pupil. If the people in France are called Ft^nch^ the 
people in England are called English, and the people in Italy 
are called Italians, what do we call ourselves? The nearly 
unanimous name is "Americans'* (we are called "United Statesians" 
only in fun). * The point of this series of questions is not that 
you can usually know idiat name to give a group of people by * 
referring 'to the name of the country in which they live, but 
that» although we have one general name, Americans differ terrifically. 
Perhaps Australians don't differ as much among thanselves, but 
Hiey do have aboriginal peoples as we do. Accordingly, the rest 
of the exercise is devoted to encouraging the pupil to find out 
as much as he can about the aboriginees of Australia. The 
subject of the booklet, of course, is one group of these indigenous 
peoples of the great island-continent. 

The exercise closes with' a question which is siq>posed to 
lead the piq>il to see that in' many respects the Arunta are similar- 
-to some of our Indian tribes or nations. The American Indians as 
a whole had a more advanced technology at the time of the European 
invasion of our continent. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, perhaps only a few of the native peoples of America had as 
undeveloped a technology as the Axwita have now. '(The Indians ' 
idio lived along the coast of California were also hunters and 
gatherers anv! were similar to the Arunta in some respects.) 

Following Thrcugh With the Exercise, ibiasmuch as this is the first 
o^ Ibe exercises in the pupil's booklet, it sets the mood for 
the ones to come. The exercises are written i^m a readily 
identifiable position. That is, we believe that the ptq>il will 
learn more if he becomes involved in the subjects presented and 
then goes beyond the materials he is given by using his imagination, 
by trying to acquire more information, by using the information he 
has gained in* some way, and by raising questions that he has 
about the subject matter It takes a sensitive and enthusiastic 
teacher-guide to help many pupils become this kind of self-propelled 
learner. He are confident that the materials in the booklet in 
and of themselves won't transform listless pupils into self-starting 
scholars. Sp we must leave the manner in which these exercises 
are introduced and administered up to you. As a professional, you 
have the background, skills, and desire to do irtiatever should be 
done to help yoiu? pupils I'eara about the culture of these prelitcrate 
people and about 'their own culture . * The booklet is only incidental 
to these goals. If it is not ''doing the job,'* we urge you not 
to worry about using it. 
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Concepts and Term s > Words siich as ancestor and encyclopedia should 
be familiar to most elementary school ' children » but you may want 
to discuss ab original with your pupils # This, of course, is 
the term in the exercise. The two principal generalizations 
that should be made by the pi^il when he has con^leted this exercise 
are that there is a diversity of culture within most countries, 
even though the people who inhabit the countries are given one 
name 9 and that preliterate people have less advanced technologies 
than the inhabitants of cities in the Western World. 



f 
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Exercise 2: THE MIDDLB OP SOMEWHERE 

Renting the Exercise. The second exercise of the pupil booklet 
^ut the Arunta is based on the teaching technique of heigh?^Sne 
SSi^^;-.?^ askiyg the reader to «ake plausible guesses ^- 
Sf?i? iUustrations. In this case, the pupil is 

ISJI?? ; ^f"^ f"*"*^ regarding the climate of central 
fi^Jrl: w T previous exercise somethin;. 

about the aboriginees of this area, he- is now invited to 

irSlnf L*^ relationships of these people with their environment. 
1? ejPhfswed that the pupU is not merely to guess^t 
temperature range, and windJ. Hfis alsS 
to acquire some solid facts about these features of the central 
^Sfi^Ji^**- hypothesizing and then cSeS?S^ 

^.^l hypotheses, the pupU is more likely to retain the inf ora- 
tion hejgutsjown in the second part of the exercise. 

*«»«K?i!*^'*VJ!,P"P^J has -tone a little research concerning the 

Inhabitants of this arid region in the middle of AustraUa. 

be is asked to think some more about what people who can survive 

^Sw^K-"!;^?f "1 ^"^^""^ each 

?! which calls for a conjecture in this part of the exercise, 
there is a f ollow-tq> question: "Why do you^hink so?" The pupil 
Is JO* invxted to simply toss out a raiidom thought; he is asked 
to back his conjecture with some reasoning. 

The final question. "How can you become a better guesser 
concerning important matters?" is a suonation of why the exercise . 
IS presented to the pupil. There are ways for individuals to 
become more educated or accurate in their guesswork. In a 
sense, this is what the business of science is all about. It 
might be worthwhile to have someone write on the chalkboard the 
various ways your pupils propose that guessing be improved. 

^llowing Through With the Exercise. This exercise was placed at the 
beginning of the booklet because it provides an orientation for 
»any of the exercises which follow it. We want the pupil to 
^thesize. to look into matters to gain better pictures of the 
topics he IS studying, to try to see relationships among elements, 
an^.to use his imagination. This is our orientation, of course.- 
and we hope that it is yours, at leastTn part. With regard to 
the factual materials acquired in this exercise, the pupil should 
have many occasions during his advenfires with the unit to use 
these basic data. 

Concepts and Terras. For primary-grade children, terms such as 
SHnidatjr. precipitation , and atlas may be strange. If you are 
presenting these materials to first-graders, we assume that you 
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will translate the wording. (Any primary teacher with more than 
tMO months' eiqperience is fairly adept at the translation routine.) 
However, the concepts of humidity and precipitation should be 
dealt with rather fuUy. Thie generaUzation which we hope the 
pupil will cone with is that the environment in which people 
live has a great deal to do with their style of Uving. in the 
ease of a people with limited technological resources such as 
the Arunta, the enviromnent is quite restricting. 



\ 
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Sxtveise 3: AN AWJMTA HOUSE 
It 2v bTtiir; i» not a very conplex undertaking, and so 

U practlc. to «ktog lnf,r„c« S^iJto'.^Sui.. 

•t"l»taiidtog h. thtok that the teunta. house i. a 

rSlf wS^/"*"!."^ a rtort tli». he «m .ee the 

to the last questions "Hoh long did It list?" since thi. 

« oong wniie. Houses are temporary dwelHngs. Your ouolls 

^ "i?«?H*lP *«t»e2 the ws^thesI^JS s^i.t„ 
tor hunting and gatheptog-and their aaterial cultttte. """"^ 

n^ffl^f.."^"* ^ Son. o* jwur pupils »ay be 

• Construction Of a nodel of an Arunta house. 

* ^liJijjr * °' the Arunta's ir«gr 
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• Painting or drawing aone event in an Arunta family»8 diy. 

• Presentation of a puppet show. ' 

gKSgS^ndTspiS.- There would seem to be no words that might 
W. unknown or misunderstood in the exercise. The principal 
^eralization that should be drawn from the exercise is^at 
dwellings are constructed according to the purposes of the Indl 

^» * ^eopJe. 

nouses are tenporaxy structures. tf^t^*^. 



\ 
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EMreise <i: AKUMTA LIFE 



iT^S^ K the Exercl?,e, This exercise differs from the other* 

l ^Jtl f illustrations. The two scenes present 

«^^? °~ "*» «l««Pin8 separate 

fires behind a windbreak and in the other a nuSear fanUv is 

^IJLr:;: f • ?:^k!^**- so thex^ are a nSJe^ iT^lAl of 
^^in??.^** ^ 2?*** "^"^^ to see how well 

abstract from pictures. The business of the 

^TtlL^^'^ll inferences the pupil «ight 

■ake concerning the Arunta way of life. Perhaps the onS challeMl«- 
juestion posed is: "Do the ArUnta.depend a ^at fiSf'. « 

n« pupil aay assume that there is quiS a de^dence^L^JiS 
1rhS;^*c^.:fS^ and cooking, but he nSt then h^?h;sne as 
ihi^a^^nSS;?' i» "nli'tely that he can fiSd reference 

Following Through With the Exerela^. Here are just two possible 
acxivlties that might grow out ot the exercise: PO"">ie 

* Sjff^*^?** depicting several scenes in sequence 
about the Arunta (huntings moving, building a house, 2c.) 

• Making models of members of a nuclear family. 

toncepts «id Terms. The word nomadic appears in this exercise; ' 

£ i^^wfi. ^ important. terns used in 

the booklet. There are some words that might need discussion in 
I«5 ^getation. windbreak, sparsely populated , 

and ^gely populated. The main iderSfthTexe-feSTdeS^^^^ 
^thewlatloghl? of the geogwphy of central AustraUa and the 
Anmta w^ of Ufe. A secondary theme is the provocative notion 

laws. The reasons for the laws should be discussed by your 
class, and someone might put the main points on the chalkboard. 



\ 
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ExnxlsQ j^: NETS- 

- 

Presenting the Exercise. The concept to be dealt with in this 
^^^*J'\'^^V?^n* There are a number of meanings for the 
word, but the meaning which is used here is "to catch." At 
the beginning of the exercise, the pupil is asked to draw a 

li^^ ''V'^J'^^V^^ ***'^"« ^8 which is shown in 

the iUustration. (The principal function of the string bag. 
of couwe. Is 'to carry.") For maigr children, this activity is 
a reUef from just filling in words on lines. For others who say. 
"I can't draw," it is an invitation to frustration. You will 
• be the best judge of how the problem is handled. (Our guess is 

l?Iv!^ •J!!"'^!* ^ successful than most of the others 
xn the booklet.) 

The exereise-within-a-exercise that concludes "Hets" is 
S-SS??*^®" ®^ *° activity that appears in FOR THOSE WHO 
WMIDBR l>y Myers and Torrance (6inn, 1966). It is just possible 
that some of your pupils wiU have interacted with it previously. 
You will notice that the itein to be trapped or caught become 
progressively more abstract as the child proceeds to "hmpiness." 
Other items might be substituted for the four given; amrag those 
we can think of are: atusic, time, ants, butterfUes, salamanders. 
Awgs, worms, and measles. * . 

Following Throuffh «lth t he Exercise. Several activities might 
spring from this exercise: " * 

• Administration of another exercise such as this one.- 

• Construction of a bulletin board showing different tvoes of 
nets (or traps). jk- 

• Discussion of different kinds of psychological traps for hua-an 
beings. 

toncefts and Terns.. It would appear that there are no words used in 
the exercise which would be troublesome either to first- or 
fourth-graders. The main ideas of the exercise are that there are 
many ways to perceive tools, and tools (devices, instruments, 
utensils, etc.) can be used in many ways. The net is a good 
example of a flexible tool, and thinking about all its uses 
increases the flexibiUty of the pupil's thinking. 
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EmrciM 6: FOR WORKERS ONLY 



Fg— entlng the Exercise. On several occasions, the answerA i>a 
Jjm Win the booklet are "given away" IvstAseSxiSTJSsSo™. 
«d statements. This is not the result of iuroJJSightSr iuSS^ 

•otts features of a programed text. After questions there arT^ 
S2"i?^'^T'' IndivldSal pr^lTS SSer 

hSSI.? S-^/yS "•^"'•I; "^liJ^* P«>gra«ed learning, 
howver. the individual skip around in the exercise. lolng 
back to items.that Mre not fully ansNered previously. tS * 
goal is understanding through involvwient. lot accuScy n^ 
progress ^ugh little steps. accuracy nor 

^In this ex«Pcise. the pupll.is to think of tools in his ' 
am experience which are oonpaxeble to those of the AmntiT 

world to the liUle-known world of the Arunta. 

Following Through With the Exereiaa. Among the activities that 
■igbt i>e stimulated hy this exercise are: «ci:iyixies tnat 

• Cisplaying tools, either modem tools or primitive ones. 

• Drawing pictures of Arunta using tools. 

• Presentation of a pantomime concerning Arunta using tools. 

SS'lfwnllfJ'"^' 5*** ^» •xercise should present 

^ oitticulties for your piq>il8. The central theme of the exirblse 
is *h«t »an Is dependent upon the tools he makes to Uve and to 
accomplish his purposes, whatever these puxposes may be. Where 

not mechanically inclined, you know how dependent you are upon 
P«ople who can use tools effectively to fix water heaters, 
ranges, automobiles, toasters, heating systems, ad infinitum. 



\ 
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l3etteis« 7t A MmSft OP GOOD SENSES 
to thU ato tn» of .odern un? W«n, th«t« alcht be «n«S; 

MtcMbilet and faulty wiring My b* ignoring .ott of the ••n.Td.ta 
receives, date that would not be ignored by a preliteratrJIrJl! 
The e«or.out variety of data that ialeceived hJ Se oJ ^JJj SHS* 

J v^t^' co.paSSirtrjh:'iJSJ«Sii^* 

tl^^ « Arunta. However, everyone would agree tSt S 

'^^S.'iS:;i.?it^ Zl'^Tei^ ^ "'^cted 

''^^^ Br>r^<«^- A great variety of ekereiMe 
■xgnt follow this one. You can doubt lata think of .any iSu^. 

JhS ixS^iir '^^^ • logical fSilow-up'to 

ggft^* Apparently there is little in the way of a vo- 

^KT^Tnpi^eded in conjunction with the ad.inistmiJn Jf Si. 
wercise. The main understanding to be gained is that preliterate 
J:m:e"^JeS?rL"^ their sense, in order to eat, aJd hen^^t': 
survive. People in our society are usually not dependent uDon their 
Smi,s1. ^^'•CP'^oge.sional hunteJ. and f ShJSSn SI 



\ 
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IntetMtt tIB mf (MM IK ou 

•Ither .odify It oTSSSI iV^tl^ •^•^•A for your pupllj^ y^J'L 
Follcwln|y Through w ith th« Ssr«r».<^ • 

loui iHtpIl. can^of cS Lt^!""^' ^ which 

Tco b« Interetttd to SaS wSSS J**^ *• infinite! 

not be neii underetood by youiweter. JT- i grinding etone night 
(Pourth^redere will hevi bS^Jil^^l*^!*,"*** i«pl««nt«. 
wch ertiCecte.) The pSnciJeJ •*« to hSdlJ 

thjt new life i. crStS^ JS^Sf!iJ«?"«« fot«il.ted 

Poaeible newer ideee/^ tS^flf^*?,*^ Weae 
!^ be «.ed in • .luitJS'Jf'^ fS'Sl ^*^^»]^*tions, IJd 
curriculer live* of your pupiS. * •c.de.ic and extra- 
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iMretM 9: VHt mm • 



-king ta. pupil try to think of l«t!lUtSr?«..S«. lo^Jdlf 
II 2?*.i"'!f^^~- Accoraing to wmr luthorttl... StJ 
to «sk til* right quMtioiM ig th« Mwt laporrmt p«rt o£^Jl.«h 
IJ«r pupil, will ptohAly aood pri^ticTUS^'^IiLSonr^* 
ordtr to «equi»i th« iufomatloii thty Mok. AlthoSTw.^ 
not Ipply thjt th.f .bould b« .o^tr«t.gy of^SJSiJJinJ 

to tho hgotort, th« ttylot of quMtloolJg that «ro UMd hr Jour 
WlU .hottld vty coo,id.rd»ly «d you L, id.h toTSI, ttj 
diildtts eooparti tiMir tttpooaoc. wi« 

yiowtttK Througli with th < 8iarcl««. Moat tho AcUvitios that 
;i^t iSult f rS. th. pupil, tagoging rSiTLSSH "H: 

• '•'^ «:tntr«l Africa (in roformco 
book, and by eocDulting infoxMJ poraona). 

• rsaaantation of a pantoniaa of tha huntara atalkiaa 

tli»iir pray. • • . 

• ]?ainting or drawing an Arunta hunt. 

.Cy.f pta and Tarns. Tha only now tars lo the axareiaa ia ■arsuoial. 
to tha othara. If nona of your pupils knowa tha utm, you sdaht 

bTt:*.!?! «»i;ti»««»i«Wng charactariatics of a naraupiai ahould 
ba pointad out, in aitbar eaaa. Tha gauaratisation to ba gainad 
froB aagaging in thia axareiaa ia tiut thara ata ouny wafa to 
acquira infowatlon, aoMmg which axe intarrogation and Ubraty 
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Bttrase 10: GIVE MB sdiE SKIN 



The questions concerninrtiie «^iit! to your class, 

destined to mafcrS^wLf LK.L'^^'if^f ^ a» a cook are 

f ctiS^^es'^orghi;''^ ^'^'''''f'- ' «o»t of the follo^up 
objective of the exercise la to m«v« «.k- primary 
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£xerdLse 11: . >K ARUilTA PikMILT 

Pgesenttng the KxerHse . It Is unlikely that the Illustrations 
£^hf!5 of the Atunta. HowevSr, this exScLe 

tratlon on page 23. After studying it, he is to laake stick figure, 
or other representations of the faailv and then give the Sx 

^1 K, , tesponsibiUties ndght be. He has 

probably learned enough about the Arunta life to make raod 

guessing the a^ of each presents a different problem. Do the 
S So^iJ^K^'' environment on a bare sSbsistenci levelf 

Following Through with the Ex^rM.^ a number of acti>dLtles - 
Sf?^ your administering tais exercise, but the one 

whi^ might be most nelpful to the pupil's understanding would 
be an invesUgation of the vital statistics of the Arunta and 
other prellterate peoples. ana 

CoDcepts and Terns. There are some longer words In the exercise 
^ "S?,;'?"^ troublesoue to first-graders, words such as 
vfS?"''^ f^^* but might have a - 

little trouoie pronouncing) and reproducing and representatio n, 
if J*? Jf^* * first-grade class, you will probably do a little 
Zr^Iv ^* several understandings to be gained: 

JkIJ '^f ""^^l^^"^ f«»lly is made up of a father, a mother, and 
their children; that the different menders of a fansily have Jobs 
to be performed; and that the kind of life an Arunta leads affects 
his longevity. The sharper of your pupils should also be able 
to point out that the Arwita not only lead a rigorous existence, 
ttey do not have the benefits of modem medicine to prolong their 
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Bxereite 12: GAMES 




A«irlcan children do. Thfir nlL^?! children play, just as 
parent, and the^l^ire of "^i! * ^^^^^^^^^^^ of their 
•8ked whether he thiiS JLSSJ b^J ^"P" ^» 

they play ganes. In^e^^e^ «^ S*'*' ^^^"^^^ 
of activitj aaong boys bSf ^ Probably «)re of this type 

brought up t^be nofuke L?^ JSL T ^'^^^^ ^'oy* -« 

than^eJltty. thej are Su^ui iSJ^f; ? 

the. in suc^ss 2d ^Ja^rJ^iSlSS surpass 
The Arunta boy doesn^^iiSe^SJf cJSce ST*'/" ^ "'^^''y)- 
md a gatherer., as his fathers. ■ '° « hunter 

«d social matters and tS arJsM^L LS ^^^^^i^y with domestic^ 

i« cookinS'SdisSgTo Si Sir -'^^ 

s^2:c::^:^is sins. i^^J: sSi^-rt-Se: . 

X^xt^dtti^::^p?y^ jrSirdj^Mt? ' 

these aboriginal games. "ith descriptions of a couple of 

Following Throug h wifh t-ho Exercise T« «rirf4«-4^ » , . 

•f their mother, thresh reeding. <*.et».ti«,, ^"nfeT^w. 
library reeeereh. ^ through a suney or 

^^"P^'-IrJSS « th^bTiSJirh" I2h:j°:-r - ■ 

CtS:rr^rJ:a;»-'„^^ 

In the models he-hal ts^n *- fnat the Arunta boy is much more restrict^ 

l«cliner?:\?!ll;e"h2la'^^^^^^ . 
occupation is concerned. •» f ar as his father's 
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Exercise 13: WHAT 00 THEY dAVE IN CCHKON? 

!nM!?^^°g Exercise . This exercise is concerned with the 
I2tt HIT ^h"^; V'^^^^^ '^^^ °^ the reasons 

the Illustration on page 27 are meeting. 

* The second section of the exercise Involves the pupil in 
Jtj^rh1;!*,n''^ asked what three items such as s^, hoe, and 
have In common. There are six sets of thesel^os"bf three 

;^1o on/"^" '° "^^"^ ^^'^ relates in sJ^ 

to one or more of the previous lessons in the booklet. Some^ 
are obvxous. and others are rather subtle. We would lilce to 
caution you about saying one response is the "correct" one 
however. Each triad could have many legitimate responses. * 

Following Through with the EvprM.p Oftentimes a profitable 
activity, wnen children have engaged in an exercise such as this 
one, is to have them create their owu itecs for abstracting. It 
requires a good deal of thought just to con« up with a good set 
of Items, and periiaps this kiiid of review is as effective as gotna 
over the material in more conventions! ways. 

Concepts and Terms,. Several of the Items in the abstracting part 

!/!!f''*'^ff f-^^^ first-graders, and you can 

undoubtedly think of more appropriate items for your pupils. Among 
those that might cause difficulty are wombat , companionship , and 
jruo. It may not be Important to define wombat to a fourth-grader, 
out ccnpanionship and grub should be discussed if any of your 
ptq>lls are unfamiliar with these words. 

There are wo parts to this exercise, and there are two 
generalizations to be made. First, people get together for their 
mutual benefit. The advantages of meeting in groups can be inferred 
by your pupils from the groups activities of the classroom and 
school and from what they know of the social. and business 
activities of their parents and other adults. The other 
generalization is tliat one of the principal functions of 
tttlnklng is to see relationships among things. This generalization 
may not oe fully grasped by your pupils at the conclusion of this 
exercise, but before long they will be able to learn to use 
It consciously. 
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Exercise 14: OOMPARISONS 

^fS^ii^ 5:fV;Vith a request 

oa page 29 to a scene they uit J^lteT L^Lf ^"^^^^^ 
experiences of the pupil, his rean^*! ?' 

Our giiess ii that the raige of SJ^L oJ''«^' """^'^ revealing. 
* class group of children wLld w f?^ ^fif^"* ^''^'^^^ 

•thletic events to »ocia affairs ^^1^^ "* ceremonies to 
•ny rate, the pupil prohably wiU S?S square dancing). At 
experience which is stollar! ^^^"l' <>« something in his 

. way that the first part o? ttis^i^M 'e'L^wf ' 
response (we trust Sot too MwalSri ^h^o J/ "vealing 
en^le the pupil to use ^Ji"Sd Ss imaSi!?/"? 
producing a resoonse thtit- «<iTT " insRination in 

sad the Ly ^^Ss Ihf p^' 'Le f^.^^^^^ background 
to probe iJto tte pujh'f hoSS 22^ 
learn important fa^S'L^u^Tp^pJi arML'Sirrf^t^i^^" 
responses to questions such as ttese! ^ 

to ccSLe'^s'etjS? L':Ui:s"°"rne t"^' T'^*'^ '"^'^^ ''^ P"P" 
and IcTyou may ^wt^o tSjk Iho^? -^!r J' °°'/""y explained, 
and other flSrefof speS S« 3°^*"' metaphors, 
these devices L f ! u"^* comparison covers all of 
If n^tSi^J^udi'Js II be gSned b^^l P'^^f^-grade teachers' 
speech. ■ . * discussion of figures of 

poems, stories, ^fltoSi^J'' 5oui"c?2f °' 
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•Bxerdte 15: MAM AHO UAXURB 

Presenting the Exercise. The title of this exercise seems particu- 
larly appropriate to any lesson about the Arunta. They live very 
very cloae tcnature. There are differences bett;eep their V 
relationships to nature and those of the animals in their land. 
. but they subsist in an animal-like way. It is hard to locate a 
people who are more bound to the natural phenomena surrounding 
then. As is the case with many prellterate peoples » the Arunta 
atten^t to influence nature by superstitious practices. 

' In the second part of the exercise^ the pupil is asked to • 
compare the Arunta with the Hopl or Havaho. It is suggested in 
the exercise that he consult an en<^clapedia such as World Book . 
However » there are many sources of Information about the Hopl— 
books ^ resources persons, films, film strips, etc. Here is another 
opportunity for you to help the pupil learn how to go about finding 
data» The manner in which he organizes his i^earch is crucial 
to the amount and quality of his information. Most educators 
would agree that, in view of the increasing number of research 
projects and Independent studying being done in the secondary 
schools, giving your pupils an opportunity to develop skills 
for doing research is one of the most practical and valuable things 
you can do. 

Following Through with the Exercise. An excellent follow*^up 
activity for this exercise is to investigate the various supersti- 
tious practices engaged in by members of the pupil's community. 
Because there are forces that man has never learned to control, 
there is a feeling of doubt and insecurity within him that finds 
e9q>ression in superstitious behaviors. Undoubtedly your pupils 
engage in a number of these' behaviors because they have learned 
them from their parents. We certainly do net live in an age of 
superstition, but siq)erstltion is evident wherever men can be 
found. 

Concepts and Terms . The word ceremony is used again in this 
exercise, and it is one of the key terms. Envlronuient is another 
l]iq>ortant term in this exercise. Both words are worthy of brief 
discussions prior to the time when your pupils tackle the lesson. 
The generallssatlon to be .made is th^t people in prellterate 
societies have ceremonies or rituals in which they hope to 
Influence future events. Since the actions of the men and the 
events that ensue are actually unrelated, we call these 
formalised behaviors superstitions. 
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Exercise 16 IBB lillTIAIIOH 



PtegentlPR the Exerciag. The final exercise in the booklet 
•bout the Arunta is based upon the illustration of the painted 
Arunt« boy who is beiug initiated into manhood. The pupil is • 
^ili '^J?* initiated" «e«,s. and theHe 1. 

asked if he has known anyone who has been initiated. Because 
^ildxen often have clubs when they ate seven, eight, or ninl, 
^tJ^ * r'-i? well produce soie aJthirltativJ* 

• S^^Jfl^M^^ »ix-year olds night have first-hand knowledge 
S^i^t^ ??".^"*f*'""8*- " i« likely that what your pupils 
^J^f!"' J«"iations differs considerably with thj circumstances 
!f J?«^'* ^J^J initiation, but they should still grasp 
significance of the idea. That la. ma draw attentlonSo the 
toltiate a n«7 status; they sake nuch of an individual's passing 
from one stage in life to another. Often young men have t"prove 

iil^dl^rJX" <><^<^i«»«lly therf is an elei^JT 
^ ll^.i^ ceremony for girls when they advance to womanhood. 

?L5^i"^*f °y 8^'^ ^ ^ti^ the horses^ • 

lano risk serious injury). 

w^f^-^* exercise concludes with an Invitation to the pupil to 

r^i^Lf^Hn"'? P*^"'*^ ^'^y- ^ elternkSve 

suggestion 9f arawlng a comic strip is also given. If neither 
P"^" "JS^*^ P"' on « P«PP«t show or pliTy. The 
activity should be broad enough in scope so that many of the con- 
cepts and facts acquired in the booklet are drawn upon or 
Incorporated into the pupil's work. 

foilowins Through with the 2«erct««. Although this is a culminating 

S!*4°f.f''!f*^*!; P"P"* n^S**' w«»t to explore ' 

f ®i vatiow peoples. Of course, the Initiation 
5!^5f S °^ fraternal organiaations are secret, but these 
■taodern ceremonies could prove to be the most interesting 

Cotfcepts and Terns. Very few of the words would seem to be 
unfamiliar to your pupils. Perhaps proceedings might be a little 
f "»,"'"-8raders. but a brief explanation should be 
J^r^i?JfJ5 ? expression. The generaliaation to be 

wJ^J J P!?^* 'Peelal occasions 

when they make known that an individual has reached a certain 
•tatus or level. The Arunta have an initiation ceremony for 
young men. and the Jewish people have an analogous ceremony for 

^r^^* f * P'^^'^y "'^^ ell over the world 

because tney are, after all. people. 
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A Sequential Curriculum In Anthropology 



TEST: FORM 1 
Composite Form for Pro- and Post-tost 



Publication No. 40 

•^logy Curriculum Project 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

ttvised January, 1968 



Name. 



Teacher. 



—Age. 

.Grade. 



School. 



City. 



Scored 
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^QUESTIONS 
L jUikth^pfctor* which shows ■ drclt. 



! 




! 



Hnk the one which is NOT « toy. 






v«rk the one which is a map of where wp live. 
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3 w^.„k .h.> one whkh could be called ctolhinq. 




4. Mark the picture which s hows wncre ■ v ^ ^ |ji 

Aa 6b Cc 




5. Mark the picture which shows en artifect 






6. Mark the ^^h.ch wo. probably used longest ago o get food^ 



ooffid 





I jirk iNl oAfw in which clolhtt woffi fbf chcofftfion only* 









I t|fk th» tool which would o»td by tho Arunta in hunting. 




tho type of House which would moit likely be found where the weather is cold 




0023O 





14. Mark the picture which shows 
t o grow 



Jk 





^ th> t*ww whkh wcwkl probtbly b> u»*d by ptop|» who flt» thtif food hunHng and 9<ithtfifta, 




t / ' 

. Mifk tht pktum whkh shows ptopi* working togtthor .lo produco food* 
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,V. .M..rk tte people who live in a community different from the others 



"i •,♦.» 






I i 

1-1 



I 



20. Mark the rru.. which shows the best way to 



learn a6aut a new group of people^ 




,ch would be ...^ bv people to help them get their food by farming 







22. Mark the animal that the Southern 



. Kazak sometime keep it^ their horse herds. 
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Mark the picture which shows the Kazak household. 



I 




• 27. Mark the one which is not a part of the Arunfa culture. 




29. Mark the animal wh «tin is used for clothing. 








9r* 














^ — t 
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1^ 9 «r*S 
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A Sequential Curriculum 



<*«on No. 42 



n in Anthropobay 

TEST; FORM 4 ^ 
Composite Form for Pre^ and Post-Test 

Anthropology Corriculum Project 
University of Georgia 
.Athens, Georgia Revisied 

January, 196$ 



\ 
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Form 4, Page 2 



DIRECTIONS 

e u ha« four Dossibte answers. You are to *u- , . 
TK- test consists of fifty items plus ten optional '^S^'thlik if test O^o^^ • ^Y''' ' 

S^t-S;reSiy .y^^^^^^ on^y one right answer for each 

having the same ""'^be; « ♦f * ^ 
Do not write on this test booklet. 



look at the following exa mples. 
EXAMPLES: 

A. Georgia is a 

1. city. 

2. nation. 

3. state. 

4. county. 



B. Which of . the following is 
NOT an animal? 

1. Doll 

2. Cat 

3. Kangaroo 

4. Dog 



C. Each of the following is a 
day of the week EXCEPT 

1. Sunday. 

2. Tuesday. 

3. Friday. 

4. June. 



Use these four pictures to 
|\ . answer the question below them. 




D. Which of these pictures shows • ci«*»' 



1. Picture 1 

2. Picture 2 

3. Picture 3 

4. Picture 4 
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Iht, earliest way of getting food was probably 

1. chopping and picking. 
2* agriculture. 

t 3. horticulture. 

4. gathering, and hunting. 

I 

] .Vhich of these tools was probably 
; *he earliest used by man? 

I K Bow and arrow 

2. Digging stick 
^1 3. Iron hoe 

II 4. Spear thrower 



A child first learns about his culture from his 

1. playmates. 

2. class in school. 

3. family. 

4. church group. 



V 



i; 



iVhich of the pictures below shows a 
material culture trait? 

1." Picture 1 



2. Picture 2 

3. Picture 3 

4. Picture 4 



















3 


4 



5* The things which we think and believe are all 
part of our 

1. economy. 

2. culture. 

3. technology. 

4. social organization. 

6. Which would be the best way for an anthropolo- 
gist to learn about a new group of people? 

1. Read a book on the history of the people. 

2. Watch a movie about the life of the people. 

3. Live with the people for a period of time. 

4. Listen to a missionary describe his work with 
the people. 

7. Use this picture to answer the question below it. 




The anil 

1. yak. 

2. yam 

3. .yen. 

4. yurt. 



imal in the picture above is a 
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I Mere i$ a picture of a house. Use it to answer the . 
[oueslion below it. 




I The house in the picture above is a 

1. yak. 

2. yam. 

3. yen. 

I 4. yurt. ^ 

I WJiich of these is an extended family? 
1 

I 1. Mr. and Mrs. George Brown and three of 

r * their four children. 

I 2. Miss Mary Jones, her brother Jack, and 

I their mother. 

I 3. Mrs. Louise Black (whose husband is dead) 

% • and her four children. 

X 4, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Smith, their two children, 
i and Mr. Smith's mother ivid father. 

/ Which of these is necessary for people to be' able 
I to live together in a village? 

* 1. Building of roads 

I 2. Production of food 

t 3. Development of metal working 

t 4. Development of trade 



Read the following story. Use what you learn from .i 
to answer questions 11-15. 

An anthropologist observes a group of peci. r 
He notices that they live in very crude houses and e,t^ 
sleep out of doors much of the time. They must cc«> 
stantly move around to find animals to hunt and ra *t 
to dig for food. They use sticks and stones for to<. • 
To learn more about them, the anthropologist decreet 
to join in their search for food. He stays with tht-- 
for several months, and then returns to his own hof;^ 
to tell others about the new people. 

11. The anthropologist could be catted 

. 1. an archeotogist. 

2. a cultural historian. 

3. a linguist. 

4. a participant observer. 

12. Th<5 tools used by these people could be called 

1. pottery. 

2. artifacts. 

3. values. 

4. vehicles. 

13. These people might be the. 

1. Arunta. 

2. Eskimo. 

3. Hopl. 

4. Kazak. 

14. These people make their living by 

1. agriculture. and herding. 

2. horticulture and grazing. 

3. hunting and gathering. 

4. technology and art. 

15. After he returns home, the anthropologist wilM«]* 
others about the group of people be has studicj 
Which of these would he need MOST to help 
describe these people? « 

1. Examples of the tools used by the people 

2. Daily records of the activities of the peor 

3. One of the men from the group of peop^" 
to come , home with him . 

4. Pictures of the religious ceremonies of <he 
people 
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lewn f. • .>fe are four pictuies 



i»e$ind*,. , 
ley mut« 
Hint and • . i 
«c$ lof * . 

iy$ with 
11$ Own « 



of familiei. Use the pictures to answer questions 16 & 17. 




be has*- ' 



5UP 1^' 
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Which is likely to be an Arunta Family? 

1. Family 1 

2. Family 2 

3. Family 3 

4. Family 4 



17. Which is likely to be a Kazak Family? 

1. family 1 

2. Family 2 

3. Family 3 

4. Family 4 

00Z4Sd 
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iVhich of th«$e is a nuclear family? 



1. Ml. and Mrs. BMI Smith and tlieir two 
children 

2. Mr. and Mrs. Sam Jones and Sam's brother 
Joe 

3. Brothers Bob and Tom Johnson and both 
of their wives 

4. Mr and Mrs. Jim Brown, their three chil* 
dren, and Mrs: Brown's mother. 

^'hich of these is necessary for people to be able 
k) live together in a city? . 

1. Manufacturing 

2. Transportation 

3. Religion 

4. Agriculture 

Which of these is an aspect of Arunta social 

i)rgi*nization? 



1. Goverliment 
I 2. Occupation 
I 3.' level of Education 
I 4. Kinship 

i 



I, 



Vhich of these could be called consumer goods? 

1. Factories 

2. Foods 
3,. Tools 
4. Weapons 

Vf*oplc who get their food by hunting and 
{i fthcring USUAllY live in 



1 . 



wooden or brick houses. 



2. wagons. 

3> huts, tents, or natural shelters. 
4. tog cabins. 



23. Whkh of these is a type of field study? 

1. Living with a new group of people 

2« Looking at artifacts in a. museum ^ 
3« Reading books about a group of people 
4« Studying anthropology in school 

24. Which of these is an aspect of Kazak social * 
organizations? * 

1« ComniKin interests 

2. Kinship 

3. Level of education 

4. Technology 

.25. The process of learning one's own culture n 
known as 

1. acculturation* 
.2. bioculturation. 

3. deculturation. 

4. enculturation. 

26. People who make their living by herdina 
USUALLY live in 

!• caves. 

2. homes which can be taken down and po» 
up quickly. 

3. wcjden houses. 

4. brick houses. 

27. Which of these statements is true about culture^ 

1. The way of life of a group of people »t 
their culture. 

2. While individual people are different, cul- 
ture is the same everywhere. 

3. Cultural differences are always very diH» 
cult to recognize. 

4. Although cultures may be different, culture 
traits are the same everywhere. 



Which of these i$ M 
organization? 

1. Church group 

2. Family 

3. Nomad 

4. Workers' union 

Which of these stater 

culture? 

1. All men hav9< 

2. Culture change 

3. Culture traits 

4. There are man 

. Which of these J$ ui 
anthropology? 

1. Observation 
2.. Participation 
. 3. Questioning 
4. Reading 

The central theme 

1. archeology. 

2. culture. 

3. geography. 

4. language. 

Which of these wou 
LEAST? 

1. Group diifferer 

2. Group similari 

3. Physical traits 

4. Physical char/ 



o( f Md study? 

iroup of paopte 
in museum 

t group of people 
ly in school 

» of Kazak social' 



one's own culfure t 



living by herd ^) 



taken down and-r 



is true about cuUv*t^ 
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Which of these is NOT a form of social 
organization? 

1. Church group 

2. Family 

3. Nomad 

4. Workers' union 

Which of these statenrtents is NOT true concernino 
culture? . ^ 

1* All men have culture. 

2. Culture changes through time. 

3. Culture traits are the same everywhere. 

4. There are many different cultures. 

Whfch of these is used LEAST in a field study in 
anthropology? 

1. Observation 

2. Participation 

3. Questioning 

4. Reading 

The central theme of anthropology is 

1. archeology. 

2. culture. 

3. geography. 

4. Iar)guage. 

jWiich of these would anthropologists study 

iCA5>T7 



group of people it 1. Group differences among peoples 

2. Group similarities among peoples 

3. Physical traits among groups of people 

4. Physical characteristics of individuals 



)le are different, « * ' 
^bere. j 

re always very 



r be different, cu^^-^f 



irywhere. 



I 



' K Arunta 
. 2. Hopi 

3. Kazak 

4. American 



34. 



Mr. Smith left his job in the city and bouqht * 
farm. One day AAr. Smith said: 'UackT w J 
to raise apples in this field. You and Tom take 

.these apple seeds and plant them one foot 
apart so that we will have plenty of apple busfn-s 
Itorry, I want you to sprinkle this flour all over 
the south field^we'll raise wheat there. Eddie 

■ you take these potato plants I bought, plant them 
In trie north field and roll the tractor over tlicm 
l-m wild about mashed potatoes." 

Mr. Smith did NOT have one of the factors of 
production that he needed. It was 

1. land. 

2. tools. . 

3. labor. . 

4. know*how. - 



35.. Which sentence below is NOT true about flu? 
Arunta and Kazak cultures?. 

1. Almost all social organization is based on 
kinship. 

2. AAost of the people, are nomads. 

3. The people use tools which we would call 
prirnitive. 

4. Governments control the activities of most 
of the people. 

36. Which of these is a part of your enculturation 
process? 

1. Learning to tie your shoes 

2. Learning to eat a foreign food 

3. learning to speak a foreign language .* 

4. Having your tonsils renrK)ved 
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37- VWiich of these i$ « culturel unlversel?' 



1« Money 

2. Permanent houses 

3. * Recreetion 

4. School buildings 



|:orm 4, Pege 8 

43. The <k)dthit the Keiek worship Is called 

\. Koran. 
2. Mecca* 
3* Allah* 
4. Muslim* 



38 All of these words may be used to describe 
culture EXCEPT 

\. changing. 

2. inborn. • 

3. learned. 

4. universal. 

39.. Whkh culture has . religion b.s«l on Totmnism? 

1. Arunta 

2. American 

3. Kauk 

4. HopI 

40. A culture that betengs to the faith called Ulam 
U the 

1. Arunta 

2. American 

3. Kazak 

4. Hopl 

41." People whose religion is based on the Sod^ 
Christian tradition are the 

1. Arunta 

2. American 
. 3. Kezak . . " . 

4. Hopl 

42. Religion is a cultural universal. 
This means that 

1. all Americans are religloos. 

2. some societies have some kind of religion. 

3. all societies-have some kind of religion. 

4. no culture has religion except the American. 



44. The Arunta. Kazak. and American culture, m 
similar because they all 

1. worship God. 

2. have a religteos »y»»em. 
• 3. read the Bible. 

4. believe tn the same religton. 

45.. Thing, that people believe are good in a «lv. 
•recalled 

1. values.. 

2. gift*. ~ 

3. games. 

■ 4. loy$. 

called 

1. universals. 

2. variationa* 

3. differences. 
•4. drives. 

all people 

1. make their living in the same way. 

2. have the same form of social ocg.««' ' 

3. worship the same gods. 

4. do similar things but in different way* 

48. An American girl pl.y» with dolls. This • 
example of learning tfurouqh 

1. role playing. 

2. doing a task. 

3. talking. 

4. rearing. 
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jyhieh ii Ml • way the Arunta children acquire 
^ IraHf of their culture? 

I. Rearing- 
2« Imitation 
1 1 Tradition 
4. Schooling 



50. Change is more rapkl in which of the following 



cultures? 

1* Artunta 
2* American 

3. Kazak 

4. Kopi 



1 



Sgion« 

e good in • x.m^ 



people sh4*# 
I cultur«t v« * 



diffcremm - 



same way 
social pfQ*'-'-'" 



differed* 



I dolls. t»v» • *^ 
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OPTIONAL ITEMS FOR CHAPTER V - CULTURAL DYNAMICS 



1 The American culture has had more cultural 
change than the Arunta culture. The amount of 
cultural change in any culture depends on the 
amount of 

' 1. tradition. 

2. enculturation. 

3. innovation. . 

4. religion. 

2. The old gentleman ^aid to the boy, "Son, there 
have, been many changes in our technology in 
the past fifty years, but. I'm afraid that sodal 
changes have fallen far behind them." 

The old gentleman is talking about 

1. cultural continuity 

2. cultural breakdown 

3. cultural lag 

4. cultural Improvement 

3. Several inventions, such as the wheel, the pedal, 
the chain, and others led to invention of the 
bicycle. The principle that tells us that "every 
new trait grows iroax some existing traiff is 
called 

1 . cultural improvement. ' 

2. cultural continuity. 

3. acculturation. 

4. enculturation. 

4. The American boy looked out the window, made 
of glass invented in Egypt. It was raining so 
he put on overshoes made of rubber discovered 
by the Central American Indians. The process 
by which a trait is passed on from one culture 
to another is called 

1. enculturation. 

2. diffusion. 

3. modification. 

4. automation. 

5. The Arunta are preliterate people who live in 
the central desert of Australia. Preliterate people 
are most often found in cultures which have been 

1. isolated. 
. 2. diffused. 

3. acculturated. 
* 4. industrialized. 



6. John Hawk is an American Indian who lives - 
a community with his family and many friervii 
John's ancestors used to live on the plains «p.) 
hunt buffalo. Today, John, his family and friec^u 
no k)nger hunt buffalo. Rather, they work c< 
farms, drive- cars, go to school, serve in th$ 
armed forces, and play baseball. 
The change that took place In John^s culture n 
called - 

1. enculturation* 

2. acculturation. 

3. '^iffuslon. 

4. nrKxJiflcation. 

7. The Kazak have replaced their traditional clan 
exogamy with a farm exogamy. 
Farm exogamy means that a girl will not marry 
a boy 

1. outside her dan. 

2. outside her farm* 

3. from the same dan. 
"4. from the same farm. 

8. Which of the following Is a nonmaterial 
Invention? 

1. telephone 

2. cotton gin 

3. islam 

4. automobile 

9. Habit, reverence for the past, and vested int^est 
are all resistances to cultural change. Which, of 
the. following statements shows an attitude in 
favor of cultural change? 

1. "I've been planting corn that way for many 
years, and I'll be planting it that way years 
from now." 

2. "Bringing that highway through here wouW 
ruin rny business*'' 

3. "Instant frozen food packaging has cut 
preparation time in the kitchen by about 
100%." 

4. "It was good enough for my father; It's j 
good enough fori me.** \ 



10. Invention and discovery are* necessary for * \ 
.culture ro have 

1. social change 

2. technological change 

3. cultural change 

4. all of the above 
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CHECK UST OP TEACBSR BBHUTOOR 




CHECK UST OP TBAdL^R BEHAVIOR | 

f 

To the Observer: Check whichever behavior is actually observed by you during 1 
an observation period of no less than thirty minutes. If it happens that the 
teacher is supervising groups of pupils engaged in a lesson, attempt to deter* f 
mine teacher behavior by observing the interaction of the pupils and the teacher^ 
in the smallwgroup situations. A behavior should be construed as a sequence of 
acts that might lo&ically be considered as unitary; most of the behaviors listed, 
however, are confined to single stateaents and questions. This list is not in* i 
tended to be an exhaustive catalogue of teacher strategies. In fact, it is f 
quite possible that you will be able to check only a few--or possibly none—of i 
the categories during your observation period, release familiarize yourself with' 
the categories before you attempt to use this instrument. 

^'allies Behavior 

Teacher presents a generalization. (Example; "The social organic* 

zation of the Arunta is quite different from ours.") ' 

Teacher encourages pupil(s) to generalize about facts that have 
been discovered or discussed by the class. (Example: "How does 
their social organization compare to ours?*) 

- Teacher illustrates a generalization with an example. (Example: 
"The Kazak are being integrated into Soviet economy. Recently, 
dry farming was introduced in Kazakistan.") 

— Teacher defines a concept. (Example: "The tribe is an extended 

lineage group comprised of related clans.") 

. Teacher asks pupil(s) to clarli^ a concept. (Example: Is being^ 

a member of a tribe like being a member o£ a club7') 

Teacher asks pupilCs) to define a term*- (Example: "What does 
the word tribe mean?*) 

- Teacher asks pupiKs) to put himself in the place of a Kazak or 
an Arunta. (Example: "Would you enjoy herding the sheep if you 
were a Kazak boy? Would you get tired of it?*) 

- Teacher describes a process, system, institution, belief, etc. 
(Example: "During early October, the household begins slowly to 
move in the direction of its permanent winter camp. With the 
first snows, the Kazak move quickly to their winter pastures.") 

- Teacher asks pupil(s) for an explanation of a process, system, 
institution, belief, etc, (Example: "Why don't the Kazak have a 
system of government similar to ours?*) 

- Teacher explains the reason for a custoQ, ceremony, institution, 
etc. (Example: **The Kazak wait as long as possible before going 
to their winter camps because the grass there will have to last 
all through the winter.") 

Teacher asks for a reason for an event, situation, fact, process, 
etc. (Example ••Why do the Kazak wait as long as possible before 
moving to their permanent wlntier camps?*) 
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•"J*'''°P?J°ey Curriculum Project 
Pain Hall, Univ. of Georgia 

To the Cooperating Teacher: 

ten aS;u1es%: c1.'pfetr'"rf"S^^^ ^''^"^^ T ''"^ than 
your responses might brinflLcJ'^JfJ^;^^'' then .there is a chance 
way you ta.ught, not the wav v!» a?^ ? what you think ought to be the 
"1" to "lo- lL 2 , • ^ teach.) Would you ulease nnfc % 

of Culture u„!?. GiIeTr»i irnrj„°tJ'° ^ J""""* 

least Often. p„t any c^^Js Lc"^. "sed 

of the laee. Mease be frank """""""e the materials at the bottw 




— T.^' ««''"" for the ehiMren to under- 

■ — '^hnniron'-^Srir"' '^"^ to " 

'=<»oepts of the unit to the class. 

Encouraged the class to dlscuas . » 

not understood too well, ^ j 

— «uTf:^ - - - top.s to - 

- r rttreTiuS^^^^^^^^^ s^- --r- 

Coomcnts: *° ^^"^ "»<«e information. 
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Teacher Grade 



Pre- 

Puplls Test 



. Mean 
Standard 
Deviation 



Post- 
Test 



Moan 

Standai'O 



1201 

1202 

1203 

1204 

1210 

1220 

1230 

1240 

1250 

2301 

2302 

2310 

2320 

3101 

3102 

3103 
3110 
3120 

4101 

4102 
4110 
4120 

5101 

5102 

5110 

5120 



1 
1 

4 

4 
.1 
1 

4 
4 
4 
1 

4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

1 
4 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 



26 
26 
26 

26 

15 . 
14 

56 

77 
75 
16 
18 

15 
16 

25 
25 

27 
16 

17 

21 

26 

2g 

25 
34 
28 

59 
26 



12.42 
12.62 
22.54 
20.04 

10.73 
9.40 
20.00 
27.61 

27.75 
15.88 

26.67 
16.13 
28.00 

14.64 
17.88 
25.41 
16.50 
14.24 

21.57 
25.27 
19:68 
25.32 
16.74 
25^04 

• 

14.31 
27.54 



3.73 
4.42 
6.74 
4.80 
3.82 
^.35 
5.59 
7.60 

7.49 

3.24 

4.58 

2.63 

9.87 

2.50 

3.46 

6,61 

2.48 

3.78 

2.86 

7.~72 

2.42 

5.50 

2.26 

7.U 

2.69 

• 

6.10 



16.77 
20.08 

28.62 

24.08 

21.33 
17.07 
25.20 

36.39 

36.29. 

20.56 

29.17 
19.13 
40.06 
20.08 
21.88 

34.63 
20.38 

19.12 
25.76 
35.50 
26.41 
34.40 
22.12 

30.75 
18.36 
37.08 



3.82 
3.97 
7.84 

6. Oil 

4.88 

6.89 

8.45. 

9.38 

9.15 

2.26 

5.21 
3.08 
5.21 

2.91 
2.il6 

8.01 
2.80 
3.41 

2.51 . 

8.42 

1.23 

7.83 

2.84 

8.26 

3.23 

7.59 



ERIC 
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acosss or BlUfficxpAxzBG mcsE:n3 oi iimmact 



ERIC 



Scores for 30 Elementary- School Teachers in Georgia 
California, Illinois, Michigan; and Missouri 
on Tv.elve Orientations Derived from the 
Runner- Interview Schedule III 



Teacher Eo Ru lo PI Pw Pc 



HI Re Sa 



Fa 



1201 
1202 
1203 

i2on 

1210 

1220 

1230 

1240 

1250 

2301 

2302 

2310 

2320 

2401 

2402 

2410 

2420 

3101 

3102 

3103 

3110 

3120 

4101 

4102 

4110 

4120 

5101 

5102 

5110 

5120 



4 

i 

7 
1 
6 
3 

7 f 
7 

10 
6 

I 

4 
5 
3 
5 
8 
6 

10 
4 
6 
6 



8 
8 
4 
6 

5 



9 
7 
2 
4 
8 
1 
6 

I 

4 

3 
1 
4 
1 
5 
3 
3 
2 
5 
2 
6 
1 

7 
2 
4 
6 
1 
1 
7 
3 



3 

1 

1 
6 
6 
' 4 
10 
6 
7 

2 
2 

6 

I 

6 
6 

I 

8 
9 

? 

6 



5 
1 

4 

2 
1 
1 
6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
0 
6 
0 
0 
2 

5 
2 
6 
0 
4 
1 
1 

.0 
6 

3 
0 

9 
7 
0 



2 
I 
1 
0 
1 
0 
4 

5 
1 

2 
5 
3 
2 

5 
0 

4 
6 
4 
3 
5 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
5 
7 
2 

3 
1 



4 
4 
6 
6 
4 
1 
8 

I 

6 
4 
7 
7 
1 
2 
1 
6 

i 

6 

3 
4 
1 
9 
7 
9 
0 

7 
7 
2 



6 
0 
4 

5 
2 

1 

3 
2 
1 
4 

3 
0 
8 
2 
1 

i 

4 



5 
0 
2 
0 
2 
3 
4 
2 
0 
0 



4 
4 
4 
7 
5 
0 
1 
10 
2 
0 
1 
3 

5 
1 
1 
0 
2 

i 

3 
5 
1 

. 5 
0 
2 

3 
1 
6 
6 
1 



6 
5 
5 
3 
6 
6 
4 

7 
2 
4 
3 
5 



1 
4 
7 

I 

8 
4 

I 

6 

4 
4 

i 



i 

1 

4 
10 

7^ 
10 

4 

6 

5 

3 

9 



8 
8 

G 



7 
5 



3 
2 

7 
5 



5 
0 
4 
4 
0 
0 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
0 

3 
2 

5 



5 
3 
5 
1 

5 
3 
5 

i 

5 

5 



4 
7 

I 

3 
0 
2 
10 



2 
7 
7 
2 
2 
0 



9 
5 
3 
2 
6 

a 



0 

I 

9 



. Symbols ? 

Eo « Experimental Orientation 
Ru « Rules Orientation 
lo e Intuitive Orientation 
PI ss Planfulness 
Pw » Power Orientation 
Pc = Passive Compliance 
X a Extroversion 



HI s Hostility 

Re s Resistance to Social 

Pressure 
Sa = Social Anxiety 
T B Pleasure in Tool-Implcmcntcd 

Hand Skills 
Pa-« Performance Anxiety 



erJc 
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ITEM AKAWSIS INFORMATION FOR CajPCSIlB F02M I 
AND COMPOSITE FORM IV 
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ITEM ANALYSIS INFOHI^TION ON 
COMPOSITE FORM I POST -TESTS 



Point Biserlal Corr elation of Item vil th 
Proportion 



Item 
Number 



1 
2 

I 



I 

9 
10 

n 

12 

II 

16 

II 

19 
20 

21 
22 

2^} 
25 

26 

U 

29 
30 



Answering 

Item 
Correctly 



0.913 
0.639 
0.692 
0.229 
0.732 

0.692 

0.77^ 
0.918 

0.432 

0.789 

0.663 
0.516 
0M5 
0.858 
0.732 

0.1, 
0.8( 
0M2 
0.889 
0.453 

0.918 
0.576 
0.758 
0.500 
0.758 

O.36I 
0.93'^ 

0.882 
0.408 



Standard 
Deviation 
of Item 



Total 
Test 
Score 



0.282 
0.480 
0.462 
0.420 
0.443 

0.462 
0.418 
0.274 
0.495 
0.408 

0.473 
0.500 

0.4Q7 
0.349 
0.443 

Q.367 
0.394 

0.497 
0.314 
0.498 

0.274 
0.494 
0.428 
0.500 
0.428 

0.480 
0.252 
0.238 
0.323 
0.491 



0.567 
Q.509 
0.472 
0.546 
0.370 

0.547 
0.580 

0.675 
0.600 

0.485 

0.509 
0.482 
0.153 
0.665 
0.5^7 

0.580 
0.566 

0.455 
0.452 
.0.457 

0.483 
.0.325 
0.596 
0.572 
0.504 

0.116 
0.662 
0.696 
0.561 
0.533 



Reliability 
Index 



0.160 
0.245 
0.218 
0.229 
0.164 

0.252 
0.243 
0.185 
0.297 
O.I98L 

0.240 
0.241 
0.076 
0.232 
0.242 

0.213 
0.223 
0.226 
0.142 
0.227 

0.132 
0.161 

0.255 
0,286 
0.216 

0.055 
0.167 
0.166 
0.181 
0.262 
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ITEM ANALYSIS INPORmTlON ON 
COMPOSITE FORM IV POST -TESTS 



IxuyJuCn ^^^^^^^^ Correl ation of itom w mk 



Item 
Number 

1 
2 



5 
6 



Answering 

Item 
Correctly 



Standard 
Deviation 
of Item 



Total 

Test 

Score 



9 
10 

U 
12 

15 
16 

II 

19 
20 

21 

22 

u 

25 
26 

is 

29 
30 

31 
32 

35 



Reliabl 
Index 



0.861 
0.687 
0.885 
0.477 

0.623 

0.773 
0.787 
0.890 

0.729 
0.430 

0.465 

0.597 
0.645 

0.780 
0.528 

0.883 
0.792 
. 0.667 

0.259 
0.672 

0.474 
0.819 
0.545 

0.457 
0.421. 

0.751 
0.636 
0.560 
0.648 
0.472 

0.528 
0.445 
0.594 
Oi606 
0.496 



0.346 
0.464 
0.319 
0.499 
0.485 

0.419 
0.409 

0.313 
0.445 
0.495 

0.499 
0.491 
.0.478 
0.414 
0*499 

0.322 
0.406 
0.471 
0.438 
0.469 

0.499 

0.385 
0.498 
0.498 
0.494 

0.433 
0.431 
0.496 
0.478 
0.499 

0.499 

0.497 
0.491 
0.4fe 
0.500 



0.329 
0.450 

0.391 
0.121 
0.314 

0.547. 

0.439 

0.548 

0.483 

0.066 

0.574 
0.443 
0.594 
0.428 
0.459 

0.465 
0.485 
0.516 
0.249 

0.375 

0.212 
0.532 
0.516 
0.344 
0.430 

0.551 
0.561 

0.339 
0.560 

0.371 

0.395 
0.466 
0.57^ 
0.450 
0.522 



0.114 
0.20i> 

0.125 
0.061 
0.152 

0.229 
0.180 
0.171 
0.215 
0.033 

0.287 
0.217 

0.284 

0.177 
0.229 

0.150 

0.197 . 
0.243 
0.109 
0.176 

0.106 
0.205 
0.257 
0.171 
0.212 

0.239 
0.270 
0.168 
0;267 
0.185 

0.197 
0.231 

0,2:>2 
O.W-O 
0.261 



uem analysis infori^ation on 
composite form iv post -tests 

. . (Continued) 



Point Biserial Correlation of Item with 



Item 
Number 



Proportion 
Answering 

Item 
Correctly 



•Standard 
Deviation- 
of Item 



Total 

Test 

Score 



Reliability 
Index 



36 



41 

45 
46 

U 

49 

50 

51 
52 

5? 
54 

55 
56 
II 



0.384 
0.394 
0.477 
0.379 
0.4f9 . 

0.457 
0.467 
0.438 

0.531 
0.692 

0.357 
0.623 
0.423 
0.623 
0.631 

0.269 
0.391 
0.203 
0.342 

0.335 

0.232 
0.191 
0.526 

0*.2?4 



0.486 
0.489 

0.499 
0.485 
0.500 

0.493 

0;499 
6.496 

0.499 
0.462 

0.479 
0.465 
0.494 
0.485 
0.483 

0.443 
0.488 
0.402 
0.474 
0.472 

0.422 
0.393 
0.499 
0.489 
0.430 



0.444 
0.308 
0.326 
0.379 
0.349. 

0.249 
0.448 
0.307 
0.555 
0.596 

0.369 
0.613 
0.437 
0.503 
0.525 

0.312 
0.256 
0.102 
0.324 
0.451 

0.024 
0.313 
0.449 
0.156 
0.041 



0.216 
0.151 
0.163 
0.184 
0.174 

0.124 
0.224 
0.152 
0.277 
0.275 

0.177 
0.297 
0.216 
O.24I1 
0.253 

0.138 

0.125 
0.041 
0.154 
0.213 

0.010 

0.123 
0.224 

0.076 
0.018 
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